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THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and HORACE MANN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
have made arrangements to bring you the most modern, up-to-date group plan ever made available. Now 
you may Own a program covering a Comprehensive Major Medical Plan for payment on all hospital, sur- 
gical and general medical expenses, PLUS an Accidental Death and Dismemberment coverage. You may 
even cover your spouse and children. All this will be brought to you under one policy for one low pay- 


ment. Here is the plan as follows: 


HOSPITAL EXPENSES . . . First $500 of hospital expenses paid in full. After the first $500 the policy 
pays 80% of additional hospital bills. Absolutely no limit to the number of days of hospital confinement. 


$20 per day for doctor prescribed private room. $150 limit for normal maternity case. J 
SURGICAL EXPENSES .. . Policy pays 80% of your surgical bills. No schedule. 


SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT NOT REQUIRING HOSPITALIZATION . . . 80% of medical expenses in ex- 
cess of $100. After you pay $100 of medical expenses not requiring hospitalization the policy pays 80% 


of your succeeding bills. 


$10,000 COVERAGE ... . All expenses heretofore stated are covered up to a maximum payment of 
$10,000. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT .. . Loss of life, $10,000. Loss of two hands, two feet, 
sight of two eyes, one hand and one eye or one foot and one eye, $10,000. Loss of one hand or one foot, 


or sight of one eye, $5,000. 


PLUS THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES .. . Same accidental death and dismemberment coverage for 
each family member at slight additional cost. No examination required. No restrictions on summer em- 


ployment. Pre-existing illness covered. Claim disputes submitted to arbitration committee. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICES OFFERED BY THE HORACE MANN COMPANIES: 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. Both group and individual Hospital-Surgical, Major Medical, and Income 
Protection Plans. Special teacher-design plans at special Jow rates. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. Savings on your auto insurance because of insuring with other teachers who are gen- 
erally safe drivers. Nationwide claim service. Can be continued when leaving the profession. 


LIFE INSURANCE. All types of modern plans, including Retirement Income, Savings, Endowments, Ordinary Life, 
Mortgage, Educational and Term available to teachers and their families. 


RETIRED TEACHERS’ PLANS. Special retired teachers Health and Accident Plans to those teachers having Horace 
Mann upon retirement. Annuities and Savings plans are also available. 


WRITE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 116 SOUTH THIRD STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 








See and hear a 


CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 


Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized tapes and discs, together with up-to-date workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 


Linguaphone Schoo! Tapes For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 
reeked as simply contact: mail coupon. 


Languages: ; Capitol Film & Radio Co., Inc., 19 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va. 
Western Hemisphere Spanish, 


; Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving more information about the Linguaphone School Ta: 
French, German, and Russian. > ies 


Program and would like to arrange for a demonstration. 
The Linguaphone Language Program is Name . 


qualified under the provisions of the Pesition 
National Defense Education Act. 
School Name 
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Our Cover—“Sherwood Forest” in 
Charles City County is the first in our 
series on homes of Virginia-born presi- 
dents of the United States. Here John 
Tyler, the tenth president, made his 
home after he left the White House in 
1845. Here he brought his bride of 
eight months, his second marriage. 
President Tyler bought “Sherwood 
Forest” in 1842 from a childhood friend 
for about $12,000. Having been a 
professional man, he turned to the soil 
in his retirement. The farm included 
more than 1,100 acres of land and the 
house stood in an oak grove of about 
twenty-five acres beautified with flowers 
and shrubs, with a gently sloping view 
of the James River. The bride and 
groom remodeled the house, adding 
wings to connect the main dwelling 
with the formerly detached kitchen and 
laundry on its two sides, thus making 
“Sherwood Forest” probably the wid- 
est frame residence in the nation, the 
building extending about 300 feet. 
President Tyler was born in Charles 
City County, Virginia at “Greenway” 
on March 29, 1790. He and his first 
bride lived at “Mons Sacer”, adjoining 
“Greenway,” three miles from “Sher- 
wood Forest.” As Vice-President under 
William Henry Harrison, he succeeded 
to the Presidency on April 4, 1841, 
upon the latter's death after only one 
month in office, and served until the 
expiration of the term, March 4, 1845. 
He died in Richmond on January 17, 
1862 and is buried there in Hollywood 
Cemetery. 

This striking photograph of “Sher- 
wood Forest” was made by Wirt A. 
Christian, Jr., official photographer for 
the Virginia Cavalcade, published by 
the Virginia State Library. 
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I am interested in obtaining some of 
the covers of the VEA Journal for 
framing. I especially would like the 
Dogwood (State flower) and also the 
State bird and flag. I would appreciate 
any information in regard to this. 

Doris P. Jarrell 


Carson 


I have just received my copy of The 
Summary of the Conference on Mathe- 
matics and find myself much impressed 
by the excellent job done by the VEA. 
I’m sure that, as Supervisor of Mathe- 
matics, I shall find the report very 
helpful to me. In fact, reading it is 
almost as good as being at the Confer- 
ence. I commend the VEA for pro- 
moting the conference and for selecting 
Dr. Philip G. Jones as a consultant. 
Thank you for inviting me to partici- 
pate in the conference and for sending 
the summary report. 

Tempie Franklin 
Arlington 


I wish to correct the second sentence 
of the item by Mrs. Nancy R. Rives, 
VEA reporter, in the April 1960 issue 
of the Journal. I quote: “This class was 
the only school group to attend the 
ceremony”, from the item entitled, 
Colonial Heights Class Attends Launch- 
ing of Atomic Submarine. The two 
sixth grades of Phoebus Elementary 
School, accompanied by the principal, 
Marianne Murray, and their teachers, 
Mrs. Charles Schutz and the under- 
signed, also attended the launching of 
the “Robert E. Lee.” Arrangements 
were made by Charles Schutz, an en- 
gineer at Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company. 

Blanche Y. Schoning 
Phoebus 


Allow me to congratulate you for the 
excellence of the Journal. I feel that 
it has improved each year since I have 
been reading it—a period of twenty- 
three years. Of particular interest dur- 
ing the last year was your choice of 
covers. The Virginia symbols were en- 
joyed and used by all. 

Mrs. Frank Stump, Jr., Sec. 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, VEA 
Radford 





VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


I want to commend you for the in- 
clusion of the excellent article “Busi- 
ness and Education Profit by Work 
Training.” We have had some fine 
reactions to this article from people 
who did not understand our cooperative 
part-time training programs before they 
read it. I have spoken to Dr. Dixon 
and Bob Van Cleef along these same 
lines and we are all in agreement that 
it would be a fine thing if similar ar- 
ticles could be included in future is- 
sues of the Journal. 

Louise Bernard 
State Supervisor 
Distributive Education 


Having received my May number of 
the Virginia Journal of Education, | 
have decided not to allow you to send 
me a reminder that my fee for next 
year is due; therefore, I am enclosing 
check. I enjoy reading the Journal so 
much but regret to see the passing of 
so many I have been associated with 
in my work in Virginia. 

During the past year, I visited the 
Preventorium and was delighted with 
my day there, as well as the favorable 
report I received later on the physical 
examination I underwent. We are in- 
deed fortunate to have such an efh- 
cient hospital to serve us. I am enjoy- 
ing my retirement and am thankful for 
the opportunity I had to serve Virginia 
as long as I did. I appreciate the fact 
that our retirement system is being im- 
proved. I want to come back to Rich- 
mond to at least one more State Associ- 
ation convention some time. 

Clara Norvell 
Bristol 


I received the April issue of the 
Journal—it is beautiful to see and most 
interesting to read. I am collect- 
ing pictures of Virginia for my class- 
room. They are not easy to find. Is 
it possible for me to get a copy of the 
picture of Dogwood in the colors used 
on the front cover of the Journal—size 
about 18x24? I would like to have a 
copy of the Cardinal that was on the 
front cover of the Journal for April 
1959, the same size. My pupils have 
some money they wish to use for a gift 
to the room. Last year the grou; 
bought a State flag. To us Virginia his 
tory is more than words in a book. 

Mrs. Hannah T. Harber: 
Galax 





Reliable 
up-to-date 


MAPS and 


Globes 


for 


every 


Virginia classroom 


24 colorful 


wall charts 


and textbooks 


portray 


our American 


economic principles 


NEW 50 UNITED STATES MAPS 


for SEPTEMBER, 1960 


All of Rand MeNally’s famous United States Merged Relief Maps contain 


colorful insets of our two newest states, Alaska and Hawaii. Two insets show 


Hawaii; one shows the larger islands in greater detail. All of the maps are 
completely up-to-date in every respect as they are tailored to meet your class- 
room needs in social studies. 


NEW 1960 MAPS YOU CAN ORDER TODAY 


Grade 
3 & 4 Beginners Merged Relief Map of the United States 

(50 States), 65’ x 45’, MC Mounting, MB101 $18.75 
5 & 6 Simplified Merged Relief Map of the United States 

(50 States), 65’ x 51’, MC Mounting, M1015 $19.75 
7&8 Advanced Merged Relief Map of the United States 

(50 States), 65’ x 51”, MC Mounting, MM101 $21.00 


U. S. WORLD MAPS 


Grade 

4&5 Simplified Merged Relief Map of the World, M903, MC $19.75 

6-7-8 Advanced Merged Relief Map of the World, MM903, MC $21.00 
9 Special Ranally Physical Political Map of the World, MC $18.75 

yt Special Ranally Political Map of the World, MC $18.75 

WORLD GLOBES 

Grade 

4&5 Beginners Globe, 12”, Cradle Mounting, #4544EP $21.00 
5 Merged Relief Globe, 12”, Cradle Mounting, #2644 $22.00 


6 Merged Relief Globe, 12”, Hinged Horizon Mounting, #2600 $32.00 
7&8 Merged Relief Globe, 16’, Hinged Horizon Mounting, #3600 $51.00 


RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND HANDBOOK 


USAGE .. . shows you how to introduce and use each map and globe listed 
here and many more. It shows you what concepts should be gained, what skills 
are to be acquired, and gives you many new ideas for better teaching in your 
classroom. $2.24 list 


THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN LIVING CHARTS... 


a new series of 24 colorful wall charts, endorsed by leading economic groups, 
make it possible for you to present to your students a dramatic visual portrayal 
of essential economic principles. Here is the first simple series of charts in 
elementary economics. They will help you and your students understand how 
and why our economic way of living is what it is and how it has helped make 
our country strong and powerful. The charts are designed to bring about a basic 
and clear understanding of the Keys behind our country’s greatness and the 
steps we must take to maintain this progress and freedom, too. An accompanying 
textbook explains in detail principles found on the charts. 


For more information, write 


Rand McNally representative 


J. W. BLAND 
Rand McNally & Company, 405 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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CHAMBERLIN HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT — FORT MONROE, VIRGINIA 


In Virginia’s most historic section! Beautiful, big and 
buzzing with fun! That's the Chamberlin Hotel at Old 
Point Comfort. Open year-’round for the vacation 
minded with indoor pool, golf, fishing, tennis and 
sight seeing services available. Rates from $6.00. 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 


Spacious . . . complete, and in the middle of things, 
Hotel John Marshall offers an ideal, in-city convention 
site, close to business and entertainment. Five hundred 
private rooms and private baths, 1,000 capacity Vir- 
ginia Room; and 500 capacity Roof Garden make the 
Hotel John Marshall your best in-town bet for conven- 
tion success. Rates from $6.00. 


For reservations and information contact— 
Christian Munt—Director of Sales Richmond Hotels, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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Films Available 


“Watch Out for Ollie” is the newest 
film produced by the NEA in coopera- 
tion with your State association. It 
makes a total of 21 films now available 
through the VEA Film Service. Each 
film has a message for professional and 
community groups. Keep the descrip- 
tive list below from which to make se- 
lections for your school, FTA, PTA, 
church and civic groups, as well as 
business and professional organizations. 


Watch Out for Ollie—28 minutes, 
black and white 


A dramatic story of one man’s in- 
volvement with a school bond issue is 
told in this film. A man depressed by 
personal tragedy meets his son’s best 
friend, Ollie, and through him seeks in- 
formation on what happened after 
school on the day his son was killed by 
a truck. He visits his son’s school and 
learns what the words “shortage of 
school funds” really mean, even though 
a citizens group of “practical business 
men” try to convince him that the 
townspeople cannot afford higher taxes 
for education. George Raymond, local 
hardware dealer, turns his attention to 
the school problem and, through Ollie, 
and Ollie’s educational needs, finds the 
courage to cope with his responsibilities 
as a community leader in the school 
bond issue. 


Discipline—30 minutes, black and 
white 

This film analyzes the different kinds 
of behavior problems in our schools to- 
day. The problems investigated are 
those of typical youngsters, rather than 
juvenile delinquents. Each situation is 
acted out by students, and later dis- 
cussed and analyzed by a pair of ex- 
perts. 


Learning to Read—30 minutes, black 
and white 


This film helps parents understand 
what learning to read involves, and to 
see for themselves how today’s schools 
teach their children the first of the 


three R’s. 


Right Angle—28% minutes, color 


In this film, a newspaper re- 
porter finds the “right angle” in a 
ocal high school. He re-discovers the 
public school’s unique and vital role in 
| democracy, after pursuing several 
ingles in interviewing and observing 
he school program. His story chron- 
cles what the schools have done to help 
he editor’s son find his proper niche in 
ife, as well as other students according 
) their ability. 
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Crowded Out—29 minutes, color and 
black and white 
The story of what happens to chil- 
dren and teachers when schools are 
overcrowded. 


Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
—28 minutes, black and white 

Documentary on relation of the 

American system of education to 
America’s survival as a free nation. 


What Greater Gift?—28 minutes, 
black and white 


A high school senior decides to make 
teaching her career. 


Not by Chance—28 minutes, color 


The complex professional prepara- 
tion of today’s teachers. 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, color 
or black and white 


The true story of a migrant child 
who found opportunity in schools 
across America. 


Skippy and the Three R’s—29 


minutes, color 


Shows how our schools teach the 
fundamentals to children just entering 
school. 


Freedom to Learn —27 minutes, 
color 


Brings out the importance of free- 
dom to teach and to learn in a de- 
mocracy. 


Mike Makes His Mark—29 minutes, 


color 


A junior high school in action, meet- 
ing the problem of potential delin- 
quency. 


Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, 
black and white 


Dramatizes the role of the public 
school in a democracy. 


All God’s Children—28 minutes, 
black and white 


Points up the need for more good 
teachers and a public alerted to dan- 
gers facing U. S. schools because of the 
teacher shortage. 


No Teacher Alone—20 minutes, 
color 


Shows the significance of teachers’ 
professional organizations, with special 
reference to the NEA. 


Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, 
black and white 


Directed to the American taxpayer, 
this tells a simple story of a typical 
school in a typical American com- 
munity. 





Education is Good Business — 61 
minutes, black and white 
Shows by comparison of two com- 
munities that good business is depend- 
ent on good schools. 


The Sixth Chair—20 minutes, black 
and white 
Designed to help citizens help them- 
selves to better schools. 


The Teacher—17 minutes, black and 
white 
A teacher re-evaluates her own job. 


Only Two for Tommy?—!! min- 
utes, black and white 
Contrasts school conditions for im- 
proved educational opportunities. 


The $2,650 Question—Black and 
white 

Narrated by Dr. Robert F. Williams, 

this film presents the legislative needs 
of Virginia. 


These films are available on loan; 
the only cost is the return postage. 
When requesting film, please give date 
desired; also list second choice of film 
and date. All films are mailed on Fri- 


day of each week. 


Send your request to Miss Sadie 
Perry, Assistant Film Director, 
Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia—or telephone 
Milton 8-1616. 




























Scene from “Watch Out for Ollie’. Here 
Ollie and Mr. Raymond establish a warm 
friendship. Through the boy and his educa- 
tional needs, George Raymond finds strength 
to cope with his responsibilities as a com- 
munity leader. 
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New in 1960... 


EXPLORING HEALTH (Grade 5) 


by Rebecca Townsend and Katherine Townsend 





This attractively illustrated new Worktext is presented 
in six units. The interesting textual material ond chal- 
j lenging exercises provide a complete health program. 
Things To Find Out, Words To learn, and other aids 
supplement the text. 

96 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 5!c 





| HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY (Grade 6) 


by Rebecca Townsend and Katherine Townsend 

This new Worktext provides a complete health program. 
Hlustrated, interesting material in each unit presents 
essential health topics. Challenging exercises and varied 
activities are included. 

112 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 51c 


NEW GOALS IN READING 
by Leavell and Via 
This new remedial reading Worktext fills a definite need 
of the slow reader in the middie grades in developing 
major skills. The exercises include a strong phonics and 
H structural analysis program. 

112 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 51c 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 
by James T. Shea 


This 1960 revised Worktext presents basic instructional 


material step-by-step. Each step, skill, or process is 
; explained and illustrated at the time of introduction. 
Adequate drill is provided. 
160 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 96c; Net, 72c 
GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELLING, 
REVISED EDITION 
by Fred C. Ayer 
This brand-new edition of America’s most popular high 
school speller incorporates improved learning methods 
and numerous changes in the vocabulary lessons and 
Memory Aids. 
| 168 pp.; List, $2.00; Net, $1.50 





REFINING EXPRESSION, 
REVISED EDITION (Grade 12) 
by Works, Barclay, and Bailey 














This new Worktext provides a comprehen- 
sive review of all basic principles of 
grammar and usage. Outstanding features 
include a functional approach, ample prac- 
tice, and a usable Handbook. 

192 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. 

List, 96c; Net, 72c 
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Announcing 2 completely new 
forms of the 


GVR GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
® Intermediate (Grades 4-6) Ready 
® Advanced (Grades 7-9) Ready 


® Primary (Grades 1-3) Ready March 1, 1961 
By Hob Gray, David F. Votaw, Sr., and J. Lloyd Rogers 


Write for Complete Information 


works for you 


Worktext is the registered trade-mark of 
The Steck Company and is used to designate 
consumable textbooks that are superior in 
many ways to either the traditional textbook 
or the workbook. The Worktext 1) provides 
a complete, functional program, 2) includes 
basic textual material for a full year’s work, 
3) provides all necessary practice material, 
4) incorporates a thorough-going mainten- 
ance program, and 5) includes illustrative 
material of many types. 


WORKTEXT SERIES are available in: 


HEALTH: Steck Health Series 

ENGLISH: Growth in English Series 

ARITHMETIC: Working With Numbers Series 

SCIENCE: Steck Science Series 

GEOGRAPHY: Steck Geography Worktext Series 
HANDWRITING: Imaginary Line Handwriting Series 
MUSIC: Steck Music Series 

WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck Com- 
pany Catalog, a 72-page catalog giving complete 
descriptions of all Steck publications —WORK- 


TEXT, textbooks, library books, teaching aids, 
workbooks, easy readers, tests, and school forms. 





PUBLISHERS 


P. 0. Box 16, Austin 61, Texas 
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Where fire safety is vital... 


modern walls of concrete masonry are the answer! 





Fire protection should certainly be one of the most 
important considerations when building a new school. 
Concrete masonry provides this protection—and at 


exceptionally low cost. Concrete can’t burn. It’s no 


wonder you find it used so much in more and more 
new schools. Concrete masonry helps keep classrooms 
quiet, too. It reduces sound entry into rooms — 
decreases the need for sound-proofing within rooms. 
All this and beauty, too. Concrete masonry is one 
of today’s most attractive building materials. Used 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1401 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


for SEPTEMBER, 1960 


for both exterior and interior walls, it is available in 
many new sizes and styles, types and textures. Called 
new-type living concrete, you find it in countless new 
homes and office buildings everywhere. It is easily 
painted or integrally colored. Readily adapts to suit 
any style of school architecture. 

Add in its long life and low maintenance, and it’s 
easy to see why communities across the country are 
choosing concrete masonry for their new schools. More 
detailed information is yours for the asking. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 
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"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 
some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 
easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 


Teaching Guide 
Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


ae 


“At What Age Should A Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation ?” 


Informative pamphlet for par- 
ent-teacher discussions. 





Menstrual 
Physiology Chart 
\ Newly revised color chart to help 
|| you simplify classroom discus- 





Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. 
sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Number of days needed 
Also send: 
___copies of “You're A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9-11) 
—_Physiology Chart W Teaching Guide 
___“At What Age Should A Girl 
Be Told About Menstruation?” 
—_Kotex product demonstration kit 


___Information on free Kotex napkin vending 
machine service. 














tetris. 












newly revised 
teaching 


material 
on 
menstrual 


hygiene 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


Teacher's 
Demonstration Kit 
To help make instruction on 
menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 
Kit contains product samples and descriptive literature to 
show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 





Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- 
tion, “The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound 
and color animated film, available free on short 
term loan. 





Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 
sent on request. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORAT ‘ON 


Name 





(please print) 


School 





Street 





City Zone 





State 





Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 
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Tips for Teachers 


Teacher Exchange 
Opportunities 1961-1962 


October 15 is the deadline for appli- 
cations by teachers for employment 
overseas in 55 countries under the 
United States International Education- 
al Exchange Program. 

\bout 400 positions will be available 
to American teachers in these countries 
under the exchange program during 
the 1961-62 academic year. Positions 
will be open in both American-spon- 
sored elementary and secondary schools 
as well as schools of the participating 
countries. 

Interested teachers may obtain the 
complete announcement booklet and 
application form by mailing their re- 
quests to Teacher Exchange Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Graphic Arts Scholarships 


Applications for the 1960-61 Print- 
ing and Publishing Industry National 
Scholarship Competition must be filed 
no later than November 15, 1960, with 
the National Scholarship Trust Fund 
of the Education Council of the Gra- 
phic Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 

For information concerning the com- 
petition, or establishing a graphic arts 
industry scholarship, write to the Edu- 
cation Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, address given above. 


Science Award Winners 


Three Virginia students were region- 
al winners in the Science Achievement 
Awards for Students, sponsored by the 
American Society for Metals and con- 
ducted by the National Science Teach- 
ers Association. 

[he 1960 winners among the eight 
states in the region are: William Allen, 
8: grade student at Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School, Arlington, spon- 
d by Jacqueline Van Nostrand, for 
vroject on “Biological Antagonism”. 
\obert C. Bast, Jr., 11th grade stu- 
t at Washington-Lee High School, 
ngton, sponsored by Herman 
© crle, for his project on “Studies in 
{terial Mutation.” 

ster Partlow, 12th grade student at 
to rfax High School, sponsored by Mor- 
ts Tischler, for his project on “The 
ntation of Eugiena Gracillis.” 
_lonorable mention was also received 
b\ 18 other Virginia students. 
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The John Hay Fellows 
Program Returns to Va. 


Virginia senior high school teachers 
are once again eligible for John Hay 
Fellowships. 

Seventy-five John Hay Fellowships 
for 1961-62 will be awarded to public 
senior high school teachers by the John 
Hay Fellows Program. Winners of 
these awards will study in the human- 
ities for a year at one of the following 
Universities: California, Chicago, Col- 
umbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and 
Yale. They will receive stipends equal 
to their salaries during the fellowship 
year. In addition, travel expenses, tui- 
tion, and a health fee will be paid. 

Interested teachers should commun- 
icate with Dr. Charles R. Keller, Di- 
rector, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. Applications will close on De- 
cember 1, 1960. 


Air Age Education 


The Richmond Professional Institute 
is again offering a course in Air Age 
Education, which has proved successful 
during the past three years. The course 
is designed to introduce the teacher to 
the facets of the modern air and space 
age, and is not a technical know-how 
class. Students will glimpse the impact 
of the jet, rockets and missiles on our 
living today and tomorrow. Leaders 
in aviation and space activities will ap- 
pear as class lecturers or briefing ex- 
perts. First-hand experiences will also 
be had in planned field trips. Some 
flights will be made in small aircraft 
and others include a flight by military 
airlift to Wright-Patterson Airfield in 
Ohio for a tour of the Air Museum at 
that site; the FAA will conduct a pro- 
gram for the class at Washington Na- 
tional Airport with a look behind the 
scenes; and a look at the Navy’s role in 
our new defense picture today will be 
presented in a trip to the Norfolk Naval 
Air Station. 

C. Gordon Higgins will direct the class 
this year, succeeding the late Mrs. Billy 
Tucker. Mr. Higgins originated the 
Aviation Education Workshop at the 
University of Virginia and directed the 
first workshop there. The following year 
he went to Chicago to enter aviation ed- 
ucation on a full-time basis. Formerly 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Higgins is now a publisher's 
representative in Virginia. 

This year’s class in Air Age Educa- 
tion will meet at the John B. Cary 
School, 3021 Maplewood Avenue, 
Richmond, with registration on Sep- 
tember 22, at 7:00 p.m. and succeed- 
ing classes for the semester on Thurs- 
day nights. Registration is limited and 
the course carries three college credits. 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U. S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Shoppes. On 
main highways 
*most everywhere. 


| ‘ | Relax, refresh 

} | refuel at 

| CYS | Stuckey ’s Pecan 
| e 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. VT-9/60 
At no obligation send full details your 

“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 

to raise: 

$ 





Name 








City 





School 





Approx. no. students who will sell _______ 
11 














Fall’s the time to 
change to the 


Swing skirted suit 


Tailorbrooke offers you 
distinction with a flair 

in this vintage color tweed 
suit of 100% virgin wool. 
Select from glowing shades of 
plum, green, blue. Sizes 12 
to 18. Exclusively at 
Thalhimers. $70 

Suits, Third Floor 


~ Thalhimew 


Serving Virginia for 118 Years 
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Editorials 
12 Months Later 


UR lead editorial in the September 1959 issue of 

the Journal quoted the Madison College speech by 

Attorney-General Albertis $. Harrison as follows: “You 

(Virginia’s educators) are working in a favorable climate 

of public opinion and can move forward with the assur- 
ance of support by the people of Virginia.” 

Events of the past 12 months have proven that the 
educational climate in Virginia was indeed favorable: 

|. The 1960 General Assembly enacted legislation 

which made available in the neighborhood of an 

additional $50,000,000 for public education for the 
biennium 1960-62 which included the financing of 
great improvements in the Retirement System. 

. The recommendations of the Spong Commission 
were almost completely accepted by the Legislature 
with the result that hundreds of teachers attended 
instructional institutes this past summer with 
virtually no cost to themselves. Institutes in Mathe- 
matics were held at Radford College, Longwood 
College, and Virginia State College; institutes on 
Science at Madison College and Virginia State 
College; in Foreign Languages, at the University 
of Virginia; and in Guidance at Virginia State 
College and the College of William and Mary. As 
well, two institutes on Economic Education were 
held at the College of William and Mary and 
Virginia State College. Each institute carried six 
semester hours of credit. 

Money was also appropriated by the Legislature to 
provide a $2,000 each supplement for the salaries of 208 
guidance counselors. 

$500,000 was appropriated for equipment in the fields 
of science, mathematics, and foreign language. This 
will be administered on the basis of 50% federal funds, 
25% State funds, 25% local funds; thus, a county putting 
up $5,000 will secure $20,000 worth of materials. 

3. The Legislature appropriated $500,000 to set up a 
General Scholarship Program to be administered 
by the State Authority on Scholarships. This pro- 
gram provides up to $350 in scholarship funds for 
each of the four years of college. In addition, an 
amount equal to the scholarship must be borrowed 
with interest at 4 per cent to begin after graduation 
with liberal repayment provisions. 

+. The Education Committee of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce issued their report, “Needs 
For The Improvement of Virginia Education,” in 
which, on the basis of a comprehensive study amaz- 
ingly well documented, forthright recommendations 
are made concerning the necessity of Virginia's in- 
vesting more money in public education. 

More than a million dollars of federal money has 
been poured into Virginia to improve teaching in 
the fields of mathematics, foreign language, and 
science. 

The $250,000 VEA Headquarters was paid for. The 


VEA continued to expand its services and increase 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 


its activities. Nearly 500 representatives of all edu- 
cational levels attended conferences on “The Effec- 
tive Teaching of Literature and Composition” and 
on “The Improvement of the Teaching of Mathemat- 
ics.” Two new committees—educational television 
and committee to study the possibility of establish- 
ing a home for retired teachers—have been at work. 
Altogether, more than 500 VEA members came to 
Richmond one or more times as members of our 
22 State committees. During the past year, not 
only did we have our customary seven regional 
Spring leaders conferences, but a series of con- 
ferences was held throughout the State prior to 
the convening of the Legislature. Our VEA Package 
Insurance Program inaugurated this year enrolled 
more than 6,000 members. We published a Per- 
sonnel Policies Handbook Guide and a Handbook 
for Local Associations. Pilot studies, to study merit 
pay, under the auspices of the VEA, were set up 
in 10 school divisions. 

As a result of the increase in both State and local 
funds, minimum salary increases for 1960-61 have 
been as much as $400. Maximums have been raised 
as much as $450. While in 1959-60, 23 school divi- 
sions were at the minimum of the State scale 
($2650), in 1960-61 only 19 are as low as the 
minimum State scale ($2800). In 1959-60, 28 were 
at the maximum State scale ($3850); whereas, in 
1960-61 only 20 are as low as the maximum State 
scale ($4000). 

8. The State Board of Education issued its High 
School Statement of Policy which increased the 
number of units required for high school gradua- 
tion. Greatly improved certification requirements be- 
came effective July 1 which involve increasing 
geneval education requirements and increasing the 
number of hours credit required to teach in various 
high school fields. 

Altogether, 1959-60 has moved education significantly 

forward in Virginia. 


The British View 


Our Schools 


VERY year 100 British teachers exchange school 

positions with 100 American teachers. The 200 
teachers involved in this exchange program in 1958 
were sent questionnaires by Mr. Phillip Goodheart, a 
member of Parliament. An analysis of the replies, partic- 
ularly in these days when comparisons are being made 
between the American school system and those of other 
countries, is revelatory indeed. Some significant majority 
opinions of the British teachers follow: 


~ 


1. A verdict that in most secondary academic subjects, 
American pupils were two years behind British 
pupils of the same age, but American pupils “were 
ahead in poise, inventiveness, and ability to talk.” 

2. Discipline in American schools, while informal, is 
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effective and the British teachers enjoy the friendly 
relationship that exists in America. 

3. More than 90 per cent of the British teachers agreed 
that American parents tend to be more interested 
and helpful in school affairs than parents in Britain. 

4. Both British and American teachers agreed with the 
fact that there is more public appreciation of the 
teacher's work in America than in Britain. 

5. Nearly half the British teachers went out of their 
way to appraise the American system of refresher 
courses. 

6. Eighty per cent of the British teachers, both in 
secondary and primary schools, found the quantity 
and usually the quality of American textbooks 
better than the standard they were used to in their 
British schools. 

7. American school equipment and school buildings 
are better than those found in British schools. 

Mr. Goodheart, commenting upon the teachers’ ad- 
ministrative duties, has this to say: “When one considers 
that in the British secondary school only 15 per cent of 
the children of appropriate school age are enrolled as 
contrasted with 85 per cent in America, plus the fact 
that most British secondary schools concentrate exclu- 
sively on the college preparatory courses, the difference 
in competency is somewhat explained.” 

Actually the British secondary school enrolls only the 
academically elite. They should be high achievers. Our 
American secondary schools, on the other hand, enroll 
all levels of intelligence. 

In America, however, with the establishment of ac- 
celerated courses, provision for advanced standing in 
college, and altogether greater emphasis on the education 
of the academically talented, general academic achieve- 
ment of high school students is increasing. As well, 
teachers are doing an increasingly effective job as far as 
all students are concerned—with both the talented and 
the untalented. 


Quality Improvements 


UCH evidence exists that dramatic improvements 

are being made both as to the quality of the 
student being admitted to our colleges and the quality 
of instruction he receives. Wellesley College reports the 
number of candidates for admission offering four more 
high school courses in mathematics has steadily increased 
—36 in 1949, 101 in 1957—followed by a terrific leap 
to 176 in 1959. 

Mount Holyoke College reports the median score on 
an English vocabulary test given to all beginning students 
was 54.5 in 1949 and 64 in 1959. 

Dr. Albert E. Hartung, supervisor of freshman English 
at Lehigh University, says that the students are “better 
prepared than their predecessors.” Hamilton College 
finds a 20 per cent reduction in the number of freshmen 
who seem to be in real academic trouble at mid-term. Dr. 
Arthur Howe, Jr., Dean of Admissions at Yale, says 
“There has been a marked improvement in counseling in 
the secondary schools as compared with five or ten years 
ago when too many good students were taking such 
courses as public speaking in place of English or business 
math in place of regular mathematics.” 
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Undoubtedly, much of this improvement is due to 
higher selectivity on the part of the colleges. A professor 
of chemistry says that the performance of college students 
now would indicate that ultimately the traditional fresh- 
man year will become obsolete. However, higher selcc- 
tivity alone is not the answer. Dean Harold B. Whiteman, 
Jr. of Yale says “Much of the credit for the outstanding 
academic record of the freshman should be given to the 
high schools and preparatory schools that have done an 
outstanding job in the past few years in improving thcir 
teaching program.” 


The Rat Race To College 


TUDENTS whose goal is college must be prepared 

to face a tough and often frustrating problem. Last 

June the nation’s high schools graduated 1,803,000 stu- 

dents. In 1964, according to the U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion, the crop will mount to 2,309,000. The prediction: 

by 1970, college enrollment will nearly double to roughly 
6,400,000 and it may go as high as 9,000,000. 

Time magazine conducted a survey and concluded 
that never before have so many Americans coveted a 
college degree. The pressure is greatest on the Ivy League 
colleges, of course. For this fall Princeton reports a 20 
per cent rise in applications and Yale and Harvard expe- 
rienced approximately the same increase. 

Harvard's Dean of Admissions, Wilbur J. Bender, says 
that in the past five years, colleges in the Ivy League 
circuit have raised their admission standards 50 per cent. 
Last year two-thirds of Princeton’s applicants were deemed 
perfectly capable of Princeton work but only one-third 
could be admitted. Time says that Princeton’s Admissions 
Director turned down one father’s offer of a $500,000 
geology building, along with his son. Not even a 
proffered letter from the President of the United States 
on behalf of one applicant caused the Director of Admis- 
sions of MIT to admit the student. He insisted on a letter 
from a math teacher instead. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, real planning and 
saving for college by parents and students is increasingly 
essential—so is increasingly effective teaching in both the 
secondary and elementary schools. Capable guidance is 
also indispensable. Today's aspiring freshman is weighed 
and tested as never before. College costs are sky rocketing. 

MIT’s Director of Admissions, B. Alden Thresher, 
says that college planning should begin “at approximately 
the age of one year.” He warns parents against setting 
impossible goals: “There is no surer prescription for 
failure in college.” He means only that a child’s innate 
curiosity should be nurtured sanely from the start. !f 
he grows up wanting to learn, “he does not have to be 
‘entered’ in a college. He enters himself.” 

The best prescription we believe for college admission 
is given by Amherst’s Dean Wilson: “Stop worrying 
about whether you can get into this college or that, and 
start showing the kind of dedication to learning that w:!l 
make colleges want you.” 

If this is done and if advantage is taken of the many 
scholarships and work possibilities that now exist, no 
deserving youngster will be denied the privilege of 4 
college education. 
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Poetry is one of the most badly taught subjects in schools 


because teachers are not trained to appreciate the techniques 
of poetry, says Dr. John Ciardi, poetry editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature and professor of English at Rutgers Uni- 


versity. 


Some of his views on “‘The Nature of Poetry” given at the 
VEA sponsored Conference on the Effective Teaching of Lit- 
erature and Composition are set forth in this article. 


There’s much to be done to make English teaching come 
alive, he said, and saw hope in “‘the sincere, devoted and able 
teachers who come to a conference like this looking for a 


better way to do their jobs.” 


The first duty of any teacher, without which noth- 
ing can happen, is to enlist the enthusiasm of 
students. That, of course, involves a careful look 
at the reading list as to what can enlist the enthusi- 


asm of a particular student. 


ATHER systematically, the 
teaching question has _ been, 
“What does a poem mean?” Now, 
automatically, this means that the 
class is invited to paraphrase. To re- 
duce the poem to one or two sent- 
ences for an answer, automatically, 
too, makes everything that is the 
poemness of the poem disappear. I 
have been crusading in a mild way 
to try to change the question to “How 
does a poem mean?” As a simple ex- 
ample, consider the nature of meta- 
phor. It isn’t hard to get students to see 
that “Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may’ is nota specific directive to go out 
and pick roses for a centerpiece for 
the dinner table; as if one were say- 
g “Hurry up, company is coming. 
(,0 gather some rosebuds before they 
ct here.” Nor is “make hay while 
sun shines” an agricultural di- 
tive. These are metaphoric state- 
nts. 
Now students can see that this is 
taphoric language, but then it 
ms to me they tend to this process: 
ither ye rosebuds while ye may” 
y say. I understand that. It 
ins to seize the day for it is fleet- 
And so does “make hay while 
sun shines.” Therefore, they 
st mean the same thing. Well, 
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they obviously do not mean the same 
thing. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between the delicacy of 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may” 
and the more walloping quality of 
“make hay while the sun shines.” 

I used to suggest to students that 
“Jeannie With the Light Brown 
Hair” is a love song about a girl—at 
least a song about a girl, as “Sweet 
Betsy From Pike” is a song about a 
girl. But you can get into trouble 
singing “Sweet Betsy From Pike” Cat 
least all of the stanzas) in some of 
the places where it would be quite 
all right to sing “Jeannie With the 
Light Brown Hair.” There has to be 
some distinction. Then I stumbled 
on one that I thought made this dis- 
tinction meaningful. I pointed out 
to them that a man “making hay” is 
engaged in a very different psychic 
state from that of a man “gathering 
rosebuds.” If you happen to be the 
father of a teen-aged daughter, for 
example, and a young man comes to 
call, you have it as a central occupa- 
tion to discover whether this man is 
gathering rosebuds or making hay. 
The distinction is not one you throw 
away too readily. But in paraphrase 


this tends to happen. 
My good friend Richard Wilbur 


|The Nature of Poetry 


by DR. JOHN CIARDI 


tried a fascinating experiment at 
Connecticut Wesleyan. He gave 
one-half a class in poetry the last 
stanza of Mathew Arnold’s Dover 
Beach. “Oh, love, let us be true to 
one another for the world that seems 
to lie about us like a land of dreams,” 
et cetera, and he had them paraphrase 
it. The other half of the class was giv- 
en sheets that seemed to be similar but 
they contained the words to “It’s only 
a paper moon, up over a cardboard sea; 
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Dr. John Ciardi speaks at VEA Instructional 
Conference for teachers of English. 
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but it wouldn't be make-believe, if you 
believed in me.” They, too, were asked 
to paraphrase. He collected the 
papers and had them transferred 
back and forth; then he had a class 
discussion. He found that consid- 
erable discussion followed between 
the two halves of the class before they 
discovered they were not talking 
about the same thing; for in para- 
phrase, the two passages seemed to 
be the same. 


Theories—Ciardi Style 

Well, I said I was going to talk on 
the nature of poetry and I want to 
throw out some theories. It seems to 
me that at least one of the essential 
qualities contained in the meaning 
of a poem is the poet’s principle of 
selection. I don’t care what he is 
writing about; I don’t care much 
what attitude he is taking about this 
poem. But in a devoted act of writ- 
ing, there has to be a refusal—a re- 
fusal to make cheap choices. The in- 
tegrity of that refusal is the final 
meaning and the final morality of the 
poem. I should say collaterally that 
I think one of the main confusions 
that gets into the teaching of poetry 
is the assumption that the size of the 
subject somehow determines the size 
of the poem. A poem is good or 
great if it has a good great subject. 
I submit to you that if the accom- 
plishment of the poem could be de- 
termined by its subject, every poem 
about God would be a great poem. | 
submit to you that this is not true. 
Every poem about the atom bomb 
would be fraught with human des- 
tiny, and yet more miserable poems 
have been written about the atom 
bomb than probably on any other 
subject in the last ten years. It is 
not the size of the subject that is 
involved, it is the size of the mind 
that is engaging this subject. 

As far as my writing classes are 
concerned they are always ready to 
leap to the largest possible assertion. 
They always want to make huge gen- 
eralizations. They tend to begin 
poems with “Truth is’, or “Beauty 
is”, or “Life is.” I submit to you that 
it is impossible to complete that sen- 
tence intelligently in twenty-five 
words or less, unless you say, of 
course, that truth is rather hard to 
put your finger on, and that, some- 
how, is not a very poetic statement. 

I am reminded of Ezra Pound, who 
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said that poetry should be written at 
least as well as prose. Think how 
many poems have begun not with 
assertions, but with specific  state- 
ments of fact. As a matter of fact, 
most of the good poems in the 
language (many of them, at least) 
have begun with what seems to be a 
trivial preoccupation with some very 
small thing. 


“Something there is that doesn't 
love a wall. It sends the frozen 
ground swells under it, and spills 
the upper boulders in the sun and 
makes holes even two can pass 
abreast. The work of hunters is 
another thing. I have come after 
them and made repairs when 
they've not left one stone upon 
another, but they would have the 
rabbits out of hiding to please the 
yelping hounds. The holes, I 
mean, no one has seen them made 
or heard them made, but come 
Spring, mending time. . . .” 


When does this get poetic? You go 
on forever talking about stone walls, 
and who cares? Now this is terribly 
prosey stuff in one sense, yet, by the 
time you get to the other end of 
Frost’s love of fact, you have re- 
leased more meaning than all the 
sweet singers could have blurted out 
by assertion. It is the engagement in 
the fact that somehow releases the 
meaning. 

Frost speaks at times of the way 
the meaning surfaces and then dis- 
appears, the way a fish will ripple 
the surface of a pool. Sometimes it 
never comes out completely, but you 
feel the meaning stirring. I suspect 
one of the weaknesses of this high- 
minded approach to poetry is that 
one leaps for the big assertion, and 
thinks that falling in love with the 
world is too trivial an occupation. It 
is the basic occupation of the poem, 
to find the fact, make the fact real, 
and to let the fact breathe out the 
meaning. This certainly is one of the 
very important ways in which poetry 
functions. 


Selection and Word Choice 
Back to my original point which 
encloses this one—the matter of the 
principle of selection. I have been 
working on Dante for quite some 
time and I have often wondered what 
made his lines poetry. As I read it, 
it seems to be a rather chunky, elev- 
en syllable line, sometimes stiff and 
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awkward. Maybe it is prose. IE it is 
prose, it is prose so rigorously select- 
ed—there is so much mind at work 
in every turning of the poem—that 
this is prose of an order to which we 
are not accustomed. This is what | 
mean by the principle of selection. 
When a poet has said four words, 
he must pick out the fifth. It doesn’t 
just happen. He has to choose it. 
Everything that gets into a work of 
art gets in by an act of choice. Every 
last comma, every variant spelling, 
every word choice is something that 
has to be in fact a choice. It does 
not come in by accident. ‘There may 
be luck. The luck of the artist has 
to be earned. 

Let me give you one example of 
what I mean by this. I like to pre- 
sent the class with a poem and leave 
a blank or two in it. You make a 
choice. Emily Dickinson says of a 
snake, “When stooping to secure it, 
It and was gone.” 
Now what's a two syllable word that 
would fill in this line? How does a 
snake move? What is the best word 
you could find for it? She said “It 
wrinkled and was gone.” My point is 
that if the student just sees it 
“wrinkled”, he takes it for granted. 
But if he is forced to try his choices 
against a good one, then he begins 
to realize how much is involved in 
coming up with a really good choice. 


Verbal Animals 

Another good example is a line 
from Keats’ “Epistle to Charles Cow- 
den Clarke” in which Keats is thank- 
ing Clarke for having introduced him 
to the pleasures of poetry. He thanks 
him for this aspect of poetry, for that 
aspect of poetry, for other. Along the 
way he says, “For Spencerian vowel: 
that. ... ..—How would you com- 
plete that line? What do Spencerian 
vowels do? Spencerian vowels that 

. what? Spencerian vowels “that 
divinely lilt’—that would get you 
second prize in the woman’s club 
competition for spring sonnets. Its 
too easy a choice. Anybody can say 
divinely lilt. Spencerian vowels that 
“enchant the ear’—that is fancy 
enough, isn’t it? But when the real 
choice comes in, you know it. What 
Keats wrote was “Spencerian vowe!s 
that elope with ease.” He got those 
two Spencerian vowels in there, ac- 
tually three,—“elope with ease’—- 
with the long “ease” and that little 
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slide on “elope’—if a teacher can 
make his students understand that 
difference between a master choice 
and a cheap choice, I think he will 
have accomplished everything—or 
iust about everything he can for 
student morality. 

Every order of good choice is a 
morality. The refusal to do the easy 
thing, the cheap thing, or the in- 
adequate thing is as much morality 
as there is. Human beings, we rec- 
ognize, are verbal animals. If the 
level at which we select language 
could be really schooled (and poetry 
is one of the best ways of schooling 
it) there is no need to teach morality 
overtly. Let it sneak in. It sticks 
faster when it sneaks in rather than 
when it is plastered on. This, I 
think, is one of the really humanizing 
functions of the arts. It always hurts 
me to see poetry gone at as a kind of 
hammer and tongs morality. Morality 
is not in the subject; it is in the way 
the poet carries his obligations, his 
duties, his self-inflicted restrictions. 
Often he doesn’t quite know where 
they are going. 


Simultaneity 

[he second quality is simultaneity. 
I submit to you that in any work of 
art, more than one thing is happen- 
ing at once. I suppose counterpoint 
in music is the simplest example. 
One must keep more than one thing 
in mind in the same instant if he is 
to listen meaningfully to counter- 


pointal music. The simplest example 
of simultaneity in language is, of 
course, the pun. It simply won’t do to 
get one side of the meaning now and 
the rest of it next week. You have to 
get both sides of the meaning in the 
same instant—multiplicity and si- 


One of 14 discussion groups is pic- 
tured at top, led by Dr. Edward C. 
Peple of the University of Richmond, 
with Gertrude Lewis of Culpeper 
County, at right, recorder. Seated at 
dinner are Dr. John Page Williams, 
Episcopal church schools administrat- 
or; Mrs. Mary Councell, president of 
oglish Section, and Mr. Councell; 
and Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA exec- 
tive secretary. Dr. Richard Meade of 
he University of Virginia greets par- 
‘icipant, as Dr. Foster Gresham of 
ongwood College, executive secretary 
or the English Section, looks on. At 
bottom, listening to discussion are 
Arthur A. MacConochie of Norfolk 
‘cademy and M. L. Carper, superin- 
ndent of Martinsville schools and 
chairman of VEA Instructional Com- 
nittee sponsoring this conference. 
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Dr. Ciardi autographs his books of poetry 
for participants at the Conference on the 
Effective Teaching of Literature and Composi- 
tion. 


multaneity. Paraphrase separates it. 
One of the reasons that criticism is 
always crabbed is that it has to talk 
about a poem that is doing eighteen 
things at once, and talk about those 
eighteen things separately, one at a 
time. 

I did an analysis of Frost's “Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” 
in the Saturday Review and | got 
two groups of outraged letters, among 
others. One group said in essence 
“get your big muddy feet off that 
miracle”’—that is, “analysis destroys 
beauty.” I simply reject that argu- 
ment as ridiculous on the face of it. 
The other was “Huh, at last we 
have caught you out. You are talking 
about a poem that is only sixteen 
lines long and you take ten columns 
to do it.” The premise here is, of 
course, that criticism should not be 
longer than the thing criticized. And 
that argument, too, must be dis- 
missed as ridiculous. Criticism has 
to be longer and more laborious than 
the thing criticized. If you watch a 
gull fly for 30 seconds, you then 
have enough material, if you have 
watched closely, to write a textbook 
on aerodynamics. In such a_ book 
you would have to have chapters on 
what the tail feathers are doing, 
chapters on what the right wing is 
doing, on what the left wing is doing, 
and on their relation to one another. 
You have to have chapters on how 
the gull is balancing his body and 
how it steers with its head. All these 
things have to be discussed separately 
and in crabbed detail, but if you get 
through this crabbed exercise, there 
is some hope that the next time you 
look at a gull you may see more. This 
is the object of criticism, not as an 
end in itself, but to lead one back to 
the form so that he can see more of 
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what is going on at the time. Cer- 
tainly I know of no poem that is 
simply a one-minded assertion. More 
than one thing is forever happening 
within it at the same instant. 


Requiredness 


The third central characteristic of 
poetry is requiredness. Simply stated, 
one thing in a poem requires another. 
One thing in a poem calls another in- 
to being. Now if you will think in 
terms of music you will have no dif- 
ficulty whatever with this notion. 
You cannot write the end of a piece 
of music and then write the begin- 
ning. You will have to write it in the 
order in which it comes. You cannot 
write it backwards. This is the idea 
of a poem as a self-entering, self-gen- 
erating, self-sealing form. It involves 
a number of things I have heard 
poets say. I have heard Robert Frost 
say, “You have to use up all of your 
material.” The poem has ended 
when you have used up all of your 
material. It is what a tonic chord 
does in a formal piece of music. By 
the time you get that last resolution, 
by the time you have resolved on 
that final tonic chord, every implica- 
tion of the music has been put at 
rest. There are no questions left over. 
This is an organic thing. 

I interviewed Frost in Florida, just 
about two years ago; it was his 85th 
birthday. He said, “Writing a poem 
is like starting a conversation. You 
meet a man you know coming down 
the street,” he said, “that is like get- 
ting an idea. You pass a lot of people 
and they have no ideas for you; you 
don’t enter into conversation with 
them. Then along comes an idea you 
know. Well, it's what you want to 





In discussion at the English Conference 
are Artley O. Hutton, supervisor of Fair- 
fax County and Woodrow W. Robinson, 
superintendent of Shenandoah County 
schools and VEA president-elect. 








know and you start talking to it. It 
says something to you and you say 
something back to it. That gives it 
something to say back to you and 
you say something back to what it has 
just said, and so the conversation 
goes on.” “You don’t know where 
the conversation is going to go,” Frost 
added, “but you know when you have 
missed it.” And then his question 
was, “How do you know when you 
have missed when you didn’t know 
what you were aiming at in the first 
place?” That is the hard one, of 
course. The answer he gave is the 
only true answer and the one I was 
hoping he would give. The answer 
and the only right one is—the rhythm 
tells you. There is something about 
rhythm that is informative in this 
way. If the form keeps its rhythm 
and its swing, the conversation is 
staying home. If it doesn’t, you have 
lost it somehow. 


INTERROGATIONS 


I would like to hear you make a 
few more comments on the subject 
of “when is a poem” or, to put it an- 
other way, “where does a poem be- 
gin?” I am not quite clear in my 
mind when prose writing becomes 
poetic or becomes a poem. It oc 
curred to me while you were talking 
that if we were to take certain pas- 
sages, let's say from Joyce’s “Finne- 
gans Wake” or from Carlyle’s “Sar- 
tor Resartus” or from Melville, espe- 
cially such things as Carlyle’s three 
chapters “From the Everlasting No,” 
“The Center of Indifference,” “The 
Everlasting Ya” or Melville’s “The 
Whiteness of the Whale” in Moby 
Dick, we find there essentially the 
same qualities that you have said are 
inherent in a poem. That is to say, 


The keynote address by Dr. 
John Ciardi of Rutgers Univer- 
sity and Poetry Editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
delivered at the Conference on 
the Effective Teaching of Litera- 
ture and Composition, is shared 
here in slightly condensed form. 
He also addressed this confer- 
ence on “The Nature of Prose: 
Fiction and Exposition.” A com- 
plete report of this conference 
may be had on request to tie 
VEA Office, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Participants show rapt attention as Dr. Ciardi discusses “How does a 


poem mean?” 
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we certainly do have a discipline in 
the choice of words. We have a sense 
of balance. We have multiple mean- 
ings. We feel the tension. Although 
they are not metrical in the technical 
sense, they are certainly rhythmical. 
They have tone. And certainly they 
produce excitement. Now could you 
distinguish between that kind of 
prose and the poem? 


Dr. Ciardi 


I think that is an eternally right 
and essential question, and that it is 
an unanswerable one. I think all one 
can do is distinguish between ex- 
tremes and face the fact that certain 
poetry and certain prose have over- 
lapping characteristics. As a matter 
of fact, what was that anthology of 
poetry that took some of the final 
speeches of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
and set them down as free verse. 
Somebody, too, took some passages 
from Thomas Wolfe, of all things, 
and published them as a book of free 
verse. 
| think there is such a thing as 
xtbook prose which is obviously not 
poetry. It says very simple declaratory 
things. Basically, it seems to be using 
only the denotation of the words. It 
is the kind of prose that I think of as 
a logarithmic table. You want to find 
how many cubic feet of water 
sa certain point on the Missouri 
er and this is said in flat statement 
se. You look for no second mean- 
s in the words. There is no partic- 

organization. There is no ques- 

of pace. (That is the rate at 
ch the information comes at you. ) 
lis is the quality of academic writ- 
ine. It doesn’t much matter when 
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you say the thing, so long as you 
get it said, somewhere along the line. 

But in constructing a scene or in 
constructing any sort of form, the 
timing and the point at which you 
introduce any given statement be- 
comes very important. This is true 
of all that we call “creative writing,” 
I guess. I dislike the term. All I can 
do is distinguish between the ex- 
tremes. As William James once said, 
“If you can find the extremes of an 
idea and work in toward the middle, 
you can get a sense of the ‘mean’ area.” 
To say corn is 10 cents a pound or 
your shoes need repairing, or that the 
next street car will be along in seven 
minutes—is prose, the flattest kind of 
prose. Now if you say your celestial 
shoes need repairing, you have done 
something else, you see. You have 
changed the whole flavor of the thing 
and you are off into this area that is 
shared by poetry and prose. | am not 
much concerned about the distinc- 
tion. There is certain prose that is 
poetic. There is certain poetry that is 
prosey. They do essentially the same 
thing. In handling the elements, 
language is a flexible thing. Poetry 
and prose are both impure arts. They 
are going to partake of one another 
forever. 





Interrogator 

I am a teacher at an average high 
school and I came to this Conference 
with a question that I believe has 
been taken care of. I wanted to know 
that, provided I could learn how not 
to destroy poetry as an experience for 
the student and at the same time 
answer his question, “I don’t under- 


stand,” if it would be all right if I 


Dr. Ciardi gives meaning to poetry as he reads some 
works of interest. Seated on the platform with him are 
seen Martha Anthony, VEA president; Mrs. Mary Councell, 
president of the English Teachers Section; and Mrs. Sarah 
Kirkley, president of the Language Arts Section, VEA. 
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paraphrase what we call the surface. 
I believe the question has been an- 
swered. Dr. Ciardi has made it clear 
to us, perhaps, that we should not 
depend on the paraphrase. Now what 
I want to know is—how much of the 
technique, considering our limita 
tions—and they are vast—do we 
teach, do we teach them simultane 
ously, are we going to destroy the 
value of the poem as an experience? 
In the twelfth grade even, they come 
to us with the play impulse still 
there. You can read to them period 
after period and they listen tirelessly 
provided there is some narrative 
there, there is a good swing and, 
above all, rhythm. Just how far 
should we go in technique in the 
terminology and vocabulary? And 
then I have two little minor ques- 
tions. 1 wonder if you would ex- 
plain what you consider the differ- 
ence in attitude and tone? And 
then isn’t “backwards” in the first 
line of Frost's poem the key word, 
the poetic word there? 


Dr. Ciardi 


Yes, I think “backwards” is the key 
line in that one little thing. It takes 
so little to make a statement memor- 
able. “The old dog barks” is nothing. 
“The old dog barks without getting 


Among the 211 attending the English 
Conference by invitation were 48 repre- 
sentatives of elementary education and 95 
representatives of secondary education, in- 
cluding teachers, librarians, principals, and 
supervisors. In addition, six superintendents 
and assistant superintendents attended, to- 
gether with two directors of instruction, six 
general supervisors, five school board mem- 
bers, 13 representatives of private schools 
and 15 college representatives. 
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up.” “The old dog barks backwards 
without getting up.” There is the 
little refreshment of the whole ob- 
servation—yes, definitely. 

The first question I think is a fas- 
cinating one. It is a tough one in a 
way, and yet I think there is one 
answer to it—obviously, as much 
technique as the children will take. 
I don’t know. I haven't done this. I 
have a feeling that light verse would 
do it. Light verse is all trick. They 
would respond so happily to light 
verse. Some of them will catch the 
sense of the trick and want to try it 
themselves which is the best way of 
learning. 

Years back I ran into a poem by 
Willer Bynner that was a skeleton 
sonnet. All it had was the rhyme 
scheme. It was a _ perfect sonnet 
rhyme scheme and it was a complete 
statement. It was called an “Aero- 
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naut to His Love”, and it said: 


I 
Through 
Blue 
Sky 
Fly 
To 
You. 
Why? 
Sweet 
Love 
Feet 
Move 
So 
Slow. 

Just fourteen words you see. I have 
tried for years to find another four- 
teen words in the English language 
that would catch this trick.- 1 haven’t 
been able to do it. 

I bet you could get your kids in- 
terested in trying to find a perpetual 
rhyme form. Can you get a little 
structure going that just goes around 
and around and around? All sorts 
of tricks— 

Big chief Watapotamy 

Sat in the sun and said “me hot, am I”, 
Sat in the shade and said “me cooler.” 
Such is the life of the Indian ruler. 


How elaborate a rhyme can you get 
them interested in? 

We used to play this game—‘“S.\y 
a rhyme for ‘Mephistopheles’.” And 
my friend would say, “With the mcst 
awtulese.” It’s fun. Immediately you 
are caught in the real play impulse of 
poetry which is not just to listen to 
it but see if you can’t try to equal 
it. One marvelous device for such 
play is trying to manage a shift of 
tone. That thing of Arthur Guiter- 
man’s “On The Vanity of Earthly 
Wishes”—a marvelous example of 
humor—is the consequence of shifted 
tone. The first half of every couplet 
sounds like the 19th century, and 
then it suddenly stops sounding like 
the 19th century. The shift becomes 
funny. 





“The tusks thet clashed in mighty 

brawls of mastadons. . . .” 

See how big that is? It sounds like 

“Invictus.” 

“The tusks that ciashea in mighty 

brawls 

Of mastadons—are billiard balls.” 
This little trick of making the state- 

ment big and then turning it small. 

Continued on page 51) 


General Recommendations Made By Participants In 
Group Discussion at English Conference 
1. The discussion revealed that it is extremely difficult to teach 
writing effectively under the present pupil-teacher load. The 
group feels that it is highly desirable to move as quickly as pos- 


sible toward the recommendation made by the 


ational Coun- 


cil of English Teachers that the English teacher’s load be lim- 


ited to 100. 


2. The group recommends that high school textbooks not include 
pictorial material at the expense of the literature itself, and that 
interpretative material be included in the teachers’ manuals 


only, 


3. The group recommends that there be more teaching of English 
by English teachers rather than by Education teachers and also 
that English teachers be given more opportunity to observe 


others teaching. 


4. It is recommended that a reading list of poetry be compiled and 
recommended to English teachers by a select committee of V"A 


members. 


5. It is recommended that a committee consider the possibility oi 
publishing a paperback poetry anthology of very wide scope— 
one that will meet our needs more fully than those now procur- 


able. 


6. It is recommended that carefully planned course outlines for 
each grade level were considered highly desirable. 

7. It is recommended that the group chairmen work as a commit- 
tee to evaluate the lists of books which have been suggested for 
each grade and develop a shorter list of the classics—both his- 
torical and contemporary—which are essential to the passing on 


of our cultural tradition. 


8. The group recommends that lists of books that the colleges ex- 
pect their freshmen to have read be secured from the colleges 


and that students be encouraged to read these books. 
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S I read in the paper from time 
Aw time last spring the names of 
new teachers coming to Martins- 
ville for the current session, and as 
school officials and committee chair- 
men planned for the year’s pre-school 
conferences, I found myself reliving 
my own experiences as a new teacher 
in Martinsville. And with two years 
time to give fuller meaning to the real 
value of those first and lasting impres- 
sions and events, I can appreciate 
the importance and the significance of 
the orientation program. The results 
certainly justify all the activity and 
are sure-fire successes. 

The happiest conclusion reached 
when evaluating the orientation pro- 
gram is the realization that it is still 
in motion. The spirit of friendliness, 
of cooperation, of helpfulness, and, 
most significantly, of stimulation is 
still felt. This perhaps is the real test 
of success in a program . . . the or- 
ganized activities, the “ice-breakers” 


()rientation ... 
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Not Indoctrination 


Here’s how Martinsville makes the new 


teacher feel welcome and wanted 


were successful, but the deeper im- 
pressions of stimulation and freedom 
for the teacher made the orientation 
program of lasting value. 
“Orientation . . . not Indoctrina- 
tion” sounds a bit facetious and pur- 
posely. Here is one of the most sig- 
nificant and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of our program. The in- 
coming teacher may be fresh out of 
teachers’ college, ready to turn the 
educational world on its ear, or per- 
haps an experienced teacher who, 
after many years, knows that the 
exciting changes are the seemingly 
small victories in Room 109 or Room 
116. It does not matter. He will find, 
as | did, that he will be oriented. He 
will not be indoctrinated into a maze 
of “dos” and “don'ts” and subtly sug- 
gested warnings about what will 


Surround the new teach- 
er with sincere and 
sound friendliness for a 
good start. 


happen if he dare use his initiative, 
if he introduces a new thought, a 
new way of looking at things. In an 
environment meant for education in 
the true sense of the word, orienta- 
tion in Martinsville means getting 
acquainted, finding out how things 
are done, and when it comes right 
down to it, were made to feel at 
home and what’s a more pleasant 
feeling than that? 


Contact: Immediate Association 


When you have a new job and 
you're moving to a new place you want 
to get things going. I wanted to know 
all about Martinsville, the school, the 
town, the people. It’s natural . . . and 
the orientation program began right 
there. Contact: immediate association 

. and it’s a good feeling to be con- 
tacted. As I was in another state, a 
letter soon came from the principal 
(in my case, John D. Richmond) of 
the local school. One of my first 
questions was answered when I dis- 
covered my tentative schedule for the 
next year was enclosed. All sorts of 
information and help were offered: 
help in finding a place to live (the 
school system seems to get remarkable 
leads); aid in enrolling school chil- 


by Robert L. Goldman 


Mr. Goldman is beginning his third year of 
teaching at Martinsville High School. In addition 
to classes in English and speech, he coaches drama 
and forensics. Mr. Goldman graduated from Van- 
derbilt University, and is currently doing graduate 
work at Duke University. He is serving as presi- 
dent of District E English teachers in Virginia. 
As a member of the Board of Directors for the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Mr. Gold- 
man is also acting as a Special Public Relations 


representative in the Virginia area. 
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dren if any are in the family; employ- 
ment for the wife, if so desired; 
even suggestions about maids! It all 
goes toward making us feel at home 

which is the idea anyway. To 
help orientate the citizens, there is a 
nice little tradition of making new 
teachers known to the community 
through pictures and_ biographical 
sketches in the local newspaper. Not 
only a nice tradition, it is good public 
relations. 


Pre-School Conference 


So orientation really began way 
back at the signing of the contract. 
But as | remember, it was not until 
we were all in a meeting together on 
the first day of our annual pre-school 
conference, in the high school audi- 
torium, that I began to feel I was 
being “oriented”. Somehow when the 
staff members stroll in, old hands at 
it all, and when the ofhcials from the 
school and the city have taken their 
places in the front row, and when the 
new teachers are grouped in either the 
very back or the very front . . . then 
it seems things have really started. 

A typical first day of the confer- 
ence and orientation program runs 
something like this: 

9:00 a.m. Meeting of all teach- 
ers in auditorium. 
Welcoming addresses 
by Mayor and Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

10:00 a.m. Meeting of school 

principals with their 
respective in-coming 
teachers. Discussion 
of rules and regula- 
tions and _ procedures 
at individual schools. 
11:00a.m. Tour of the city. A 
guided tour for in- 
coming teachers. 
Points of interest and 
“points of necessity” 
banks, post 
ofhce, telephone com- 
pany, et cetera, are 
pointed out by the 


such as 


guide. 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon for new 
teachers. Another 


chance for getting ac- 
quainted. Speaker Cin 
my case, Mr. Carper, 
our Superintendent, 
spoke to us of his trip 
to Russia). 

2:00 p.m. Working in rooms. 





The orientation program, although 
less intense than the first two days, 
as far as activities restricted to new 
teachers are concerned, continues for 
approximately ten days. During the 
remainder of the 
only are the new teachers oriented; 


conference, not 


the returning teachers are more or 
less re-oriented in some of the ways 
mentioned below. 


“Suit the Action to the Word” 
When Shakespeare said, “Suit the 
action to the word”, it is highly im- 
probable he was thinking of the 
orientation program in Martinsville. 
But he might well have been. The 
outstanding quality of the confer- 
ences is just that with a little 
paraphrasing, “the conference is 
suited to the teacher.” For example, 
the year we came, both my wife and 
I were new teachers. I attended a 
conference dealing in the literature- 
language arts area in which teachers 
from all levels met and discussed and 
actually did work in curriculum de- 
velopment. My wife, an elementary 
teacher, attended a conference led 
by a guest speaker, Dr. Olan Lee 
Petty from Duke University, dealing 
with the always challenging area of 
arithmetic. The point is obvious, but 
needs to be made—the conferences 
are planned not as mere time-consum- 
ing functions, but in the hope that 
the teacher will enter the classroom a 
little better prepared and_ perhaps 
even inspired by the experience. 
As many of us know from unhappy 





experience, not just a few orientation 
programs are made dull business b\ 
herding all the teachers into an aud: 
torium to be talked “at” by a speake: 
who may be of value to some, but, 
to put it generously, is tedious to 
most. And intentionally, or not, it 
is often this one unpleasant memor\ 
that remains longest. “Suiting the 
conference to the teacher” is a sound 
way of avoiding such an unfortunate 
happening. 

Teacher-teacher and_teacher-ad- 
ministrative relationships are vital 
with all teachers, of course. But it 
is with the new teacher, especially, 
that these relationships need to be 
both sound and sincere. The prin- 
cipal’s immediate contact with the 
new teacher, his offering of help and 
assistance, make a very pleasant basis 
for growth in the teacher-administra- 
tor relationship. One of our most 
memorable conferences was not con- 
ducted by an out-of-town speaker, 
but by a teacher on the high school 
staff. For half an hour or so we were 
led through the sometimes tedious 
world of ordering, using, repairing, 
returning, and requisitioning of au- 
dio-visual materials by an unbeliev- 
able energetic soul, one Mel Cart- 
wright of the history department of 
the high school. His gestures, deliv- 
ery, and enthusiasm led one to think 
we might have a frustrated actor here, 
but the result was that we were in- 
spired to use audio-visual materials. 


(Continued on page 41) 


For New Members of the Profession— 


VEA Membership Benefits 


1. Tort Insurance. Without extra charge, you are provided a $10,000 tort 
liability insurance policy which protects you for injuries which students under your 
care and supervision might experience, for which you might be held liable. 

2. Preventorium. The Preventorium maintained by the VEA at the Univer 
sity of Virginia Hospital provides outstanding hospital service at relatively low cost. 

3. Insurance. By cooperating together with 24 other state education associa- 
tions with an insurance company owned and operated by teachers, substantial sa’ 


ings for VEA members can be obtained in automobile, major medical and oth: 


forms of insurance. 


tan 


4. VEA Placement Service. VEA members receive the benefits of a person- 


al placement service for only $10 registration fee plus $15, if placed. These fun: 


4 


go into the VEA Scholarship Fund for deserving students wishing to become 


teachers. 


5. Departments and Sections. The VEA is divided into 11 departmen: 


wn 


and 23 sections according to subject matter fields and administrative positions. 


A majority of these groups have their own publications which are sent to thei 


members periodically. Each year several of these sections and departments hold i: 


stitutes or conferences of several days in length in which there is participation fro! 


higher education, public and private secondary and elementary schools, busines: 


industry, and state-wide organizations. 
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HOME 
FOR 
RETIRED 

TEACHERS 


“6 O back to Virginia and start 

(G: home like this for your 
teachers; they need it”, chirped a 
spritely 91-year-old at the Southern 
California Teachers Home to the 
group of VEA Board and staff mem- 
bers visiting there during the recent 
NEA Convention. 

This admonition from one of the 
seventy some happy, witty and pep- 
pery residents of this home convinced 
the visiting board members of the 
Virginia Education Association that 
studies already under way on a home 
for retired teachers could offer a real 
service in providing for those former- 
ly active in the profession. 

Che new VEA committee on Home 
for Retired Teachers, created this 
vear, and headed by Edwin W. 
Chittum of Norfolk County as chair- 
man, has met twice to study the 
matter. In June the committee met 
with a State Welfare Department 
representative to consider the general 
interest in homes for the aged. In July 
the committee conferred with FHA 
authorities on financial procedures 
ind with the administrator of a large 

urch home, Hermitage, on various 

tails of operating a home for re- 
ed people. 

in addition, the VEA has gathered 

ormation on homes for retired 

ichers in three other states. The 
southern California Teachers Home 


By PHYLLIS G. BROWN 
Assistant Editor, VEA 


‘or SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Views of the South- 
ern California 
Teachers Home at 
Pasadena in oper- 
ation for retired 
teachers since 
1933. 


was established in 1933, promotion 
having begun in 1929, and offers 
complete life care to retired teachers. 
It is sponsored and administered by 
its own professional organization, Cal- 
ifornia Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section, as a non-profit perpetually 
dedicated establishment. The home, 
consisting of 13 buildings, provides 
various types of living requirements, 
ranging from a single combination 
living room-bedroom to a four-room 
apartment with kitchen. Gardens and 
outside areas add to the comfort and 
beauty of this retirement residence. 
All accommodations are equipped 
with an individual bathroom and am- 
ple closet space. Residents supply their 
own furniture in keeping with their 
own taste. While kitchen units are in- 
cluded for snacks, dining room facili- 
ties are provided to maintain well-bal- 
anced diets. Infirmary facilities are 
also provided, and there is 24-hour 
communication between the rooms of 
residents and the home staff. 

In the spacious lounge of the home 
is a piano, a TV set, Hi-Fi recorder 
and current reading material. There 


A new life for senior citizens of the teaching profession— 
keeps them young at heart and alert in spirit through the 


is also a Listening Room, a Sun 


Room, and a Work Room, as well 
as a Meditation Room equipped with 
pews and chancel. Virginia teachers 
noted one happy retired worker turn 
ing out some beautiful jobs with more 
than $800 worth of tools! Residents 
may also have individual televisions 
in their living quarters. They are free 
to come and go, and parking facilities 
are provided on the grounds. 

Located in urban Pasadena, this 
home is in close proximity to trans 
portation, churches of all creeds, 
shopping centers, libraries and other 
various cultural opportunities. 

For admission, persons must have 
reached 65 years of age and be in 
acceptable physical and mental health, 
able to regularly attend meals in the 
A minimum teaching 
experience of ten years in the public 
schools of the Southern California 


dining room. 


Section is required and persons of 
either sex are eligible. A spouse, 
relative or companion may enter with 
the teacher, who need not have been 
a teacher but able to meet the other 
eligibility qualifications. 


Golden Years 
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Members entering the home are 
required to pay an admission fee of 
$250. Monthly rates for room, board, 
laundry, cleaning of rooms and care 
in the infirmary are: 
1—$170 for single room and bath 
2—$190 for cottage unit of 2 rooms 
and bath 

3—$6500 to $8900 for life-time lease 
plus $155 monthly per person for 
suite of living room, bedroom, 
kitchen and bath 

A $500 deposit is also required for 
medical care outside the home such 
as dental work, eye care, x-ray, private 
nurse and hospitalization. 

This home began with an original 
capital of $10,000 supplied by con- 
tributions, and expansions have been 
financed through fund raising cam 
paigns and loans. There are now 
74 residents and a waiting list. 

The home is governed by a board 
of trustees and managed by the 
Bureau of Welfare of the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Sec- 
tion. Its employed staff includes a 
manager, cook, assistant cook, 11 
kitchen and household helpers, head 
nurse, 5 other nurses, maintenance 
person, and a janitor. 


OEA Senior Citizens, Inc. 


In 1958, a beautiful $1,386,092 
twelve-story apartment building 
known as OEA Manor, was estab- 
lished in Omaha, Nebraska, contain- 
ing 132 efficiency apartments for the 
use of senior citizens who are retired 





and sixty or older. Directed by the 
Omaha Education Association and its 
subsidiary organization, the OEA Sen- 
ior Citizens, Inc., this apartment house 
was built for retired people, “so that 
their senior years may be filled with 
pleasant, gracious living freed from 
the cares of maintaining a home of 
their own, or the fear of dependency 
upon friends or relatives for their 
housing comfort.” 

Completely air conditioned with 
thermostatic control in each apart- 
ment, the units consist of a 15 x 15 
living room, bedroom combination, 
with efhciency kitchen, bathroom and 
adjoining dressing room. A com- 
munity dining hall serves those who 
would share one or more meals with 
others. Infirmary facilities are also 
provided. 

Members entering the home pay 
a monthly rental fee of $70, and 
meals may be furnished for $40 per 
month. A life-time lease option on 
one of these efficiency apartments 
may be had for $1500. 

In financing the building, the 
original capital of $300,000 was raised 
by the Omaha Education Association 
through the OEA Store, operated 
largely by retired teachers for the 
sale of rummage and bazaar items 
collected by local Parent-Teacher 
Associations, together with bequests, 
memorials, and the sale of life-time 
lease options. A 40-year FHA in- 
sured loan was secured for the bal- 
ance of the cost of the building. 


VEA Board and staff members visited the Southern California Teachers Home during the re- 
cent NEA Convention. Standing in the doorway at the home are three staff members of the 


Southern California Teachers Association, hosts to the Virginia visitors, and shown with them 


are VEA President Martha Anthony; Elmer Tarrall, president of District L; and T. Preston Turner, 
assistant executive secretary, VEA, backed up by Jackson Reasor, president of District E; John 


B. Madden, VEA treasurer; and Robert W. Allen, immediate past president, VEA. Dr. Robert 


F. Williams, VEA executive secretary, took the picture. 
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While retired teachers are give: 
first preference, other applicants meet 
ing certain requirements, and com 
patible to the social and cultural lif. 
of the profession, will be accepted. 

Promoted by the Omaha Educatio: 
Association, the home is governed b) 
the Board of Directors of OEA Senio: 
Citizens, Inc., a non-profit organiza 
tion. 


Plaza Plans in Oregon 

Gracious living for senior citizens 
is the forecast in Oregon with the 
construction in 1961 of Terwillinger 
Plaza. Sponsored by the Oregon 
Education Association, this twelve 
story building for 500 occupants will 
be erected at an anticipated cost of 
$3,833,400, financed through a small 
loan from the OEA and the sale of 
life-time leases, with 90 per cent of 
the cost secured through FHA in- 
sured loans. 

Located in Portland, Terwillinger 
Plaza is designed to meet the needs 
of persons who “expect to live with 
the same enthusiasm in their years 
after sixty as they found in the years 
prior to their life in the ‘Plaza’”. The 
site commands an unobstructed view 
of the city, the river and the moun- 
tains, on a city bus line and within 
walking distance of downtown Port- 
land. 

Efficiency apartments will be avail 
able for single occupancy, as well as 
one and two-bedroom apartments for 
double occupancy. All apartments will 
have a kitchen area, TV plug-in con- 
nections, house telephones for emer- 
gency call service to nurse in dispen 
sary, and individual thermostatic heat 
controls. 

Special features include a spacious 
lobby and multi-purpose parlors on 
each floor, parking space and car 
rental service, a 300-seat auditorium, 
and hobby rooms. A drug store, 
barber shop and beauty parlor will 
also be provided. A dispensary with 
nurse in attendance, dining room to 
seat 150 people, and a dietetic kitchen 
will be maintained. 

Life-time leases will be required « 
tenants, giving each member a votin : 
right in the corporation, with the co 
based on the sizes of apartments 
selected, as follows: 
$2,000—one-room apartments 
$3,000—Apartments with one bec 
room 
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Education Association. 


$4,000—Apartments with two bed- 
rooms 

While this Terwillinger Plaza mem- 
bership fee permits lifetime tenancy 
of an apartment, it is a payment 
toward the building cost in which 
all members share. In addition, 
monthly rental charges will be made 
to take care of utilities and services, 
based upon the size of the apartment. 
Estimated monthly fees are: 
$85.00—one room efficiency apart- 

ments 
$127.50—one bedroom apartments 
$170.00—two-bedroom apartments 

This covers all utilities, except 
outside telephone, limited laundry 
service, twice-a-month maid service, 
and dispensary and nurse costs. 

Food costs, use of dining room, and 
required group medical and hospital 
insurance are not included in the 
ibove costs. 

\ll applicants must be 60 years 
x older and must submit a health 
certificate. While open to anyone 
meeting requirements, teachers will 
have priority. 

lhe home will be governed by a 

ard of nine trustees, elected annu- 

y, by Terwillinger Plaza, Inc., a 

n-proht corporation. 


A 


ervices of Other Homes 


In addition to homes for retired 
chers promoted by state education 
ociations, the VEA committee re- 
wed the services offered by church 
nes for the aging within Virginia. 
ong these, Hermitage, a Meth- 
st home for the aged in Richmond, 
s described for the committee by 


‘or SEPTEMBER, 1960 





Artist's sketch of proposed $3,800,000 Terwillinger Plaza, 12-story 
apartment at Portland for retired teachers, sponsored by the Oregon 
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Dr. Bernard S. Via, administrator for 
the home. He pointed out the 
need for such facilities in Virginia, 
telling of the growth of the Hermit 
age which started twelve years ago 
with six people in one building and 
today consists of five buildings offer- 
ing complete service to 200 people, 
with a waiting list that could fill the 
present accommodations twice. Be- 
cause of this need, a new Hermitage 
will be built in Northern Virginia at 
Alexandria to house 228 people. This 
eight story building will be completed 
in 1962 at a cost of three million 
dollars or approximately $11,000 per 
living unit. It will consist of apart- 
ments and suites with a 400 capacity 
auditorium and centrally located din- 
ing area, and health center. 

Three methods for admission fi- 
nancially include the (1) The Found- 
er's Gift Plan—cost of apartment the 
approximate amount plus a monthly 
rate for care (from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 initial fee plus $150 per month), 
(2) Life-Expectancy Plan—an a- 
mount equal to the cost per year 
multiplied by the years of expectancy, 
without further payments for care 
($1800 per year), and (3) the Month- 
ly Payment Plan, which applies only 
if applicant is not able to meet either 
plan one or two: ($175 per month 
for each person). At the Hermitage 
in Richmond the full cost of care is 
$140 per month for each person, and 
on the “life-expectancy” basis the 
rate is $1,680 per year for each per 
son. 

By paying the established costs, in- 
dividuals keep their self-respect and 
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OEA Manor, this $1,386,092, twelve-story apartment building is 
now being constructed in Nebraska under the direction of the Omaha 
Education Association and its subsidiary organization, the OEA Sen- 
ior Citizens, Inc. 


independence. Turning over all of 
one’s money to a home is an old 
idea that is being replaced with more 
desirable methods, as outlined. In 
developing homes for the retired, the 
elevator type keeps walking distance 
at a minimum with dining area cen- 
trally located. While efficiency apart- 
ments with limited cooking facilities 
are favored as more home-like, guests 
are encouraged to have their meals in 
the central dining room for a better 
balanced diet. It was also pointed out 
that such homes should be located 
on a transportation line close to city 
or town activities. 

To determine the need and in- 
terest in a home for retired teachers 
in Virginia, the VEA Committee is 
requesting that the matter be dis- 
cussed at pre-school conferences and 
district meetings this fall, the subject 
having been first presented at the 
Local Leaders Conference in Freder 
icksburg. Later, a questionnaire to 
teachers and retired teachers is 
planned. A thorough study and sur- 
vey will be made by the Home for 
Retired Teachers Committee and in 
this they seek the interest and re- 
action of the VEA membership. 


Conference on Aging 
“Aging is Everybody’s Business” will 
be the subject of an all-day conference 
in Richmond on October 3, sponsored 
by the Gerontology Committee of the 
Richmond Area Community Council. 
Recommendations made by the Con- 
ference will be forwarded to the Com- 
mission on the Aging and to delegates 
to the White House Conference on 

Aging to be held in Washington. 
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Outgoing President W. W. Eshelman turns 
gavel over to Clarice Kline at close of 98th 
annual convention of the National Education 
Association at Los Angeles, June 26-July 1. 


. . Some 150 Virginians were among 
their 20,000 colleagues attending the 
98th annual convention of the National 
Education Association at Los Angeles, 
California, June 26-July 1. President 
W. W. Eshelman handed over the 
gavel on the last night to Clarice Kline 
of Waukesha, Wisconsin, president- 
elect. Highlights of the week included: 

A closely-contested election for 
the vice-presidency of the Association 
with Ewald Turner, junior high school 


crafts teacher of Pendleton, Oregon and 
former president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, winning 
over Forrest Rozzell, executive secre- 
tary, Arkansas Education Association 
and William B. O’Donnell, vice-presi- 
dent, New Mexico State University and 
NEA state director. 

. . . Election of Cecil J. Hannan, field 
service director, Washington Education 
Association, Seattle, to the NEA Exec- 
utive Committee, and re-election of 
Inez Gingerich, Enid, Oklahoma, to the 
same body. 

. . . The question of federal support 
of education underlined several facets 
of the convention with three Congress- 
men touching on it, as well as discus- 
sion by Dr. Eshelman and Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr, and the 
sending of telegrams to all members 
of Congress by the Board of Directors 
urging enactment of a federal support 
bill. Major speeches were made by 
Rep. Lee Metcalf (D.Mont.), substi- 


WINNING WAYS OF THE WISCONSIN PRESIDENT reflect happily up- 
on the officers and staff of the Virginia Education Association. Here Clarice Kline, 
new NEA President from Wisconsin, is shown at the Los Angeles Convention with 


(front row 


Joseph B. Van Pelt, State NEA director; Miss Kline; VEA President 


Martha Anthony; and Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA executive secretary. Back row, 
Woodrow W. Robinson, VEA president-elect; Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, 


Virginia Journal of Education; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Professional Serv- 


ices; Katherine Hoyle, VEA director of Field Services; and T. Preston Turner, assist- 


ant executive secretary, VEA. 
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tuting for Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D.Minn.) who was unable to leave 
Washington; Sen. John Sherman Coop- 
er (R.Ky.); and Rep. Stuart L. Udall 
(D.Ariz.). The Delegate Assembly 
passed a resolution on federal support 
of education, similar to last year’s. 

. . « Rejection of a resolution on rep- 
resentative negotiation by teachers with 
their governing boards after consid- 
erable watering-down during Assem- 
bly debate. 

. . . A three-and-a-half hour debate by 
the Delegate Assembly on the question 
of integration in the schools which re- 
sulted in little stiffening of the NEA’s 
policy stand on the question, the reso- 
lution finally adopted remaining sub- 
stantially that of the past five years. 

Text of the resolution adopted by 
the NEA Delegate Assembly on segre- 
gation in the public schools follows: 

The National Education Associa- 
tion believes that integration of all 
groups in our public schools is an 
evolving process which concerns 
every state and territory in our na- 
tion. 

The Association urges that all 
citizens approach the matter of 
desegregation in the public schools 
with the spirit of fairness, good 
will, and respect for law which has 
always been an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the American people. 
It is the conviction of the Associa- 
tion that all problems of desegre- 
gation in our schools are capable 
of solution at the state and local 
levels by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness, and reasonableness 
working together in the interests 
of national unity for the common 
good of all. 

The Association commends the 
communities which have handled 
their problems regarding desegre- 
gation in such a manner as to as- 
sume their responsiblity to main- 
tain the public schools and their 
obligation to recognize the politi- 
cal and professional rights of 
teachers. It commends also the of- 
ficers and directors of the Nationa! 
Education Association for their vig- 
orous and effective support of state 
and local education associations 
when the professional rights and 
status of teachers were unfairly 
menaced and for having prepared 
and published the forthcoming Na- 
tional Education Association re- 
port,—Studies of Educational Prob- 
lems Involved in School Integra- 
tion. 
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Some activities of the 150 Virginians in Cali 
fornia for the NEA Convention at Los Angeles, 
June 26-July 1, show here the busy schedule of 
participants. At top left, Joseph B. Van Pelt of 
Bristol, NEA director for Virginia, presides at 
VEA luncheon. At the table with him are VEA 
President Martha Anthony and Dr. Robert F. Williams and T. Preston Turn 
er, VEA staff members. Among those at the tables below are Dr. Cornelia 
Adair of Richmond, past NEA president, and Mary Delong of Roanoke, 
past NEA State director. At center top is Elizabeth McNeal of Roanoke just 
returned from Hawaii, and at table below Mrs. Robert W. Allen of Portsmouth 
is shown. The first three top right pictures are scenes of the Virginia delega 
tion at the convention auditorium. The next two pictures show the Virginia 
delegation meeting at the Hotel Statler where Joseph B. Van Pelt presided, 
and Dr. Robert W. Allen presented NEA resolutions as Virginia’s representa 
tive on this committee. At bottom left, VEA Board members 
chat in Virginia headquarters room, 
with first view showing Jackson Reasor 
of District i and Clarence Major ot 
District A in discussion with Dr. Rob 
ert W. Allen, immediate past VEA 
president; the next view shows Thomas 
C. McSwain of District G and Alan L. 
Beamer of District H. At center, visit 
ors look at VEA literature on display, 
and at center bottom, movie star Shirley 
MacLaine speaks to Virginia delega 
tion. At bottom right, Robert Maid 
ment of Newport News and Stewart 
Landrum of Chesterfield County, stand 

in line to vote at NEA Convention. 
































. . . Introduction of a proposed mem- 
bership rule requiring active members 
of the NEA to hold either an earned 
bachelor’s or higher degree, or a regular 
legal certificate, excluding emergency 
sub-standard certificates or permits, to 
go into effect in 1963-64. This amend- 
ment will be voted on next year at the 
NEA convention in Atlantic City. 

. . Announcement of a major two- 
year project by the Association—a com- 
prehensive inventory of space-age 
changes in the nation’s schools—de- 
signed to test the adequacy of the 


American School program and to make 
recommendations. 

. . . Approved the afhliation of two 
new departments with the NEA—the 
American Association of School Libra- 
rians and the American Driver Educa- 
tion Association. In related action, the 
delegates approved creation of a Joint 
Committee of the NEA and the Am- 
erican Textbook Publishers Association. 
. . . Passage of a group voluntary life 
insurance plan for teachers under the 
sponsorship of the NEA by a vote of 
3,762 to 1,004. 


Here Is Clarice Kline! 


RIDE without Pollyanna-ism— 

that’s the prescription for the 
teacher of today offered by the new 
president of the National Education 
Association, herself a teacher of 27 
years standing. 

Most teachers love their jobs, ex- 
plains Clarice Kline, high-school teach- 
er from Waukesha, Wisconsin. How- 
ever, there seems to be a reluctance to 
talk about them and often the nega- 
tive prevails. “If only they would trans- 
mit their love of teaching to youngsters 
—the profession would gain many new 
recruits,” she adds. Miss Kline was 
named president-elect at the NEA con- 
vention in St. Louis last year and suc- 
ceeded W. W. Eshelman as president 
of the NEA this past summer. 

Plainly a woman “in love with her 
work,” Miss Kline was always deter- 
mined to be a teacher. She was en- 
couraged by her parents to follow her 
dream—partly because they did not get 
a high-school education themselves. A 
few interested teachers influenced her 
as she worked her way through Wau- 
kesha High School and Carroll Col- 
lege in Waukesha. Later she returned 
to teach history and Spanish in Wauke- 
sha High School and was also an in- 
structor in special methods for teach 
ing social studies in secondary schools 
at Carroll College. 

Presently on leave from her position 
as teacher of social studies and chair- 
man of the department at Waukesha 
High School, Miss Kline feels that 
teachers have good reason to be proud. 
First of all, teachers must realize that 


professional organization. 
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CLARICE KLINE, incoming president of the National 
Education Association, at her desk at the Waukesha (Wis.} 
High School, where she is head of the department of social 
studies. Miss Kline has taken leave from that position to 
serve this year as president of the NEA, the worid's largest 


they are trained to teach. “We don’t 
publicize our training enough. You 
see diplomas hanging in your dentist’s 
office or lawyer’s office; we ought to 
show people that we, too, have been 
trained—as other professions.” 

Miss Kline’s training includes a 
master’s degree from Northwestern Uni- 
versity and additional work during 
summer sessions at the Universities of 
Minnesota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
This summer she received an honorary 
doctor of social sciences degree from 
her alma mater, Carroll College. 

Another source of the teacher's pride, 
Miss Kline points out, should be the 
understanding of the important role of 
public education in the United States. 

During this next year as NEA pres- 
ident, Miss Kline will be able to make 
her ideas known. She will spend much 
of her time at NEA headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., conferring with 
the permanent staff. Field work will 
take her to all parts of the nation, 
speaking at conferences and conven- 
tions and talking with national leaders 
in other fields. This summer, she and 
NEA  Past-President Eshelman were 
chairmen of the NEA delegation to the 





























World Confederation of Organization; 
of the Teaching Profession at its ar 
nual meeting in Amsterdam. It was her 
first trip to Europe. 

Besides being a spokesman for the 
NEA, Miss Kline feels that she would 
like to work within the organization i: 
self, particularly to emphasize the x 
sponsibilities of teachers to education. 

“There’s more to being a_ teacher 
than just knowing a subject well,” is 
her advice for the improvement of the 
profession. “Teachers ought to be con 
cerned with such things as the budget, 
new buildings, and professional o1 
ganization.” 

She is one to practice what she 
preaches. She has served on many 
committees of both the Waukesha 
Teachers’ Association and the Wiscon 
sin Education Association and has been 
president of both groups. For the past 
three years she has been a member of 
the NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and has served on committees 
of the NEA Defense Commission and 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Within her own school, Miss Kline 
has much to be proud of. One of the 
most interesting positions she has had 
was serving as chairman of the Faculty 
Committee planning classrooms for the 
new high school in Waukesha. Mem 
bers of this Committee, she says, lit 
erally became “amateur architects” and 
the school was the first one in the coun 
try to be built according to specifica 
tions made by teachers themselves. 

For a multitude of reasons the blond, 
blue-eyed NEA president has a right to 
be proud to be a teacher. Most of us 
might never shape world destiny, Miss 
Kline says, but as a teacher you never 
know when you might touch someone's 
life. “Quite unconsciously, something 
a teacher might say can be the turning 
point in another’s life. Here is where 
you touch immortality. And that should 
be explanation enough for our pride.” 
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SHIRLEY MacLAINE, star of 
Hollywood, gave fellow Virginians a 
rare treat when she appeared inform- Shirley MacLaine of 


ally at the Virginia delegation meeting Hollywood, and a native of 
Richmond, with her secre- 


in Los Angeles during the NEA Con- Gan tie, Sale, eek tee 

vention. And she was just as winsome sented to the Virginia dele- 

there as in any role she has played on gation by a former neigh- 

the screen! She is the versatile actress bor, T. Preston Turner, VEA 

and dancer with the feminine lead in = a Se 

the current musical, “Can-Can”, and 

she played the part of the Hindu 

Princess in the motion picture, “Around 

the World in 80 Days.” A native of 

Richmond, Shirley MacLaine made her 

stage debut here at the Mosque when 

four years old as a pupil of the Julia 

Mildred Harper Dancing School. She 

attended the Richmond schools and her the Los Angeles meeting, Richard M. 
father, Ira O. Beaty, was principal of Carrigan, now on the NEA staff. Shirley 
Westhampton High School when it is the niece of Mrs. Q. Damon Gasque, 
was a part of Henrico County school of Front Royal, whose husband is su 
system. As her family moved to Ar- __ perintendent of Rappahannock-Warren 
lington, she graduated from Washing- county schools. Now married to Actor- 
ton-Lee High School there. She was Director Steve Parker, Shirley is the 
greeted by a former Virginia teacher at mother of a small daughter, their pic 





: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BELL AWARD WON BY WRVA-TYV, RICH- 

MIOND. For distinguished interpretative reporting on education, Station WRVA- 
' in Virginia’s capital city was presented with a school bell award at the Los 
geles Convention of the National Education Association and cited “for its co- 
‘ration with the Virginia Education Association in producing a special program 
‘rpreting the financial crisis which confronted the Virginia public schools; for its 
mission to rebroadcast this program on every television station in the state; and 
its continued public service to education.” Shown above receiving the bronze 
lallion award depicting an old-fashioned school bell are Byington Colvig, rep- 
nting WRVA-TV; Clayton E. Rose, president of the National School Boards 
ociation, representing sponsors of the School Bell Award; and Dr. Robert F. 
lliams, executive secretary of the Virginia Education Association. 
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The movie star looks 
over fellow Virginians. 


tures having appeared on a recent cover 
of Life Magazine. 

Shirley MacLaine’s visit with the 
Virginia delegation was all the more 
appreciated because she came from a 
sick bed, having just recovered from 
pneumonia. As her parents were for 
mer neighbors of the T. Preston Turn 
ers in Richmond, Mr. Turner was able 
to arrange her appearance for Virgin 
ians in California. They fully agree 
with an editorial in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch that “It is good to see a 
fellow-Virginian scaling such heights. 
It is doubly so when that famous indi 
vidual is as unassuming, gracious and 
unspoiled as Shirley MacLaine.” 


INSIDE A HOLLYWOOD STU- 
DIO. Participants at the NASSTA 
Public Relations Workshop and the 
Editors Workshop, meeting at the Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles, June 
21-25, had an opportunity for an inside 
look at a Hollywood studio. Shown 
above are members of one group visit 
ing the laboratory of the Moody Institute 
of Science with Katherine Hoyle, VEA 
director of Field Services, at the far 
right. There the several groups of par 
ticipants saw the various stages of film 
production. 
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76th Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 


November 2-4, 1960 


Richmond 


theme—The Well Balanced Program 


General Schedule 


Wednesday, November 2 

4:00 P.M.—District 
Delegates 

8:00 P.M. 


meetings of 


os a 
Business Session 


Thursday, November 3 
9:00-12:00—Business Session 

12:00-2:00 
Departments 

:00-5:00—Open House, VEA 
Headquarters 


Luncheon meetings of 


Ww 


9:00 P.M.—Convention dinner for 


~ 


all delegates and others inter- 


Schedule 


Monday, October 21 
9:00 A.M.—VEA Board of Directors 


Tuesday, November | 


9:00 A.M.—VEA Board of Directors 

4:00 P.M.—Supervisors, Executive 
Board 

8:00 P.M.—Virginia Association of 
School Administrators 

Supervisors, Executive Board 


Wednesday, November 2 
9:30-10:30 A.M.—Virginia Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 
Coffee Hour, Supervisors (ASCD) 
10:30 A.M.—Visiting Teachers, Exec- 
utive Board 
11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Supervisors 
“ASCD), General Meeting 
1:00 P.M.—Luncheon, Virginia Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
1:45 P.M.—Visiting Teachers, Panel 
2:00 P.M.—Executive Committee, 
Elementary School Principals De 
partment 
2:00-4:00 P.M.—Supervisors (ASCD) 
General meeting 
3:00-4:00 P.M.—Executive Commit- 
tee, Guidance Section 
4:00 P.M.—District meetings 
4:00-6:00 P.M.—Executive Commit- 
tee, Secondary School Principals 
Department 
6:00-7:00 P.M.—Executive Commit 
tee—Virginia Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education 


30 


ested at the Arena 
8:00 P.M.—General Session 


Friday, November 4 
9:00 A.M. 


ments and Sections 


Meetings of Depart- 





12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of 
Departments and Sections 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open 
VEA Headquarters 
8:00 P.M.—Final Session 
10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


House, 


of Meetings 


8:00 P.M.—First General Session of 
VEA Delegate Assembly 


Thursday, November 3 
7:30 A.M.—Breakfast, Peabody Col- 
lege Alumni 
8:00 A.M.—Breakfast, Classroom 
Teachers, Board of Directors 
9:00 A.M.—Second General Session 
of VEA Delegate Assembly 


9:00-11:00 A.M.—Secondary School 
Principals Department 
Supervisors (ASCD), General meet- 
ing 
9:30-11:30 A.M.—Elementary School 
Principals Department 
10:00 A.M.—Visiting Teachers, Busi- 
ness meeting 
12:00—Luncheon, Visiting Teachers 
Department 
12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Junior High 
School Principals 
12:30-2:00 P.M.—Luncheon, 
visors (ASCD> 
1:30-4:15 P.M.—Classroom Teachers, 
General meeting 
:00 P.M.—Teacher Education De- 
partment 
2:00-4:00 P.M.—Elementary School 
Principals Department 
Secondary School Principals Depart- 
ment 
3:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA Head- 
quarters 
Virginia Vocational Association, 
Executive Committee 





Super- 


i) 





Committee Reports 


Delegates to the VEA Con- 
vention will receive copies of 
Committee reports and the pro- 
posed budget several weeks in 
advance of the convention for 
study. Five copies were mailed 
to presidents of local associ- 
ations the first of September, 
for use at early meetings. Ac- 
tion on the committee reports 
and budget will be taken at the 
business sessions of the conven- 
tion on November 2 and 3. 











3:00-4:00 P.M.—Guidance 
Executive meeting 
6:00 P.M.—Dinner for all delegates 
with general meeting following 
at the Arena 
7:30 P.M.—Virginia Music Educa 
tors Association, Executive Boar/| 
Executive Committee, Classical Sec- 
tion 
8:00 P.M.—Third General Session of 
Delegate Assembly and Conven- 
tion 


Section, 


Friday, November 4 
7:30 A.M.—NEA Breakfast 
8:00-10:00 A.M.—Coffee Hour, 
Delta Kappa Gamma 
8:30 A.M.—Coffee, Guidance Section 
8:30-9:00 A.M.—Coffee and Regis 
tration, Special Education Depart- 
ment 
9:00-10:00 A.M.—Coffee and Reg- 
istration, Art Department 
Registration, School Librarian Sec- 
tion 
Teaching Materials Section, Business 
session 
Elementary School Section, Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
College Studies, Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
9:00-10:15 A.M.—Special Education 
Department, General meeting 
9:00-11:00 A.M.—Guidance Section, 
General meeting 
9:00-11:00 A.M.—Coffee, Madison 
College Alumnae 
Aviation Education 
9:00 A.M.-12:00—Business Education 
Section 
9:30 A.M.-11:00 A.M.—Elementar) 
Section, Music Department 
9:30 A.M.—Secondary Mathematics 
Section 
9:30 A.M.—Student Cooperative As- 
sociation 
9:30-10:00 A.M.—Coffee, Distribu- 
tive Education Section 
9:30-10:45 A.M.—Industrial Arts 
Section 
9:30-11:30 A.M.—Secondary Science 
Section 


Continued on page 38 
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Housing Bureau 
for 76th Annual Convention of the 


Virginia Edueation Association 


[he hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, will operate an in- 
dependent Housing Bureau for the 
VEA Convention. 


Beginning September 26, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the 
Housing Bureau at the VEA Head- 
quarters, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, where she 
will confirm all requests for hotel 
room reservations. The week of the 
convention she will be located in the 
assistant manager’s office at the Hotel 
John Marshall, available for further 
service. 


All reservation requests from 


school people, exhibitors, and 
others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bu- 
reau for the VEA Convention, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. They will be filed and 
acknowledged after September 


26. 


Priority will be given to re- 
quests by members of the VEA 
Board of Directors, superintend- 
ents of schools, presidents of lo- 
cal associations, presidents of De- 
partments and Sections and exhi- 
bitors for hotel rooms at the 
John Marshall, the headquarters 
hotel. Special forms will be 
mailed to these individuals for 
making hotel reservations. 


Richmond— 


November 2-3-4, 1960 


NO RESERVATIONS WILL 
BE MADE BY THE HOTELS. 

As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 
space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommo- 
dations may be placed in motels and 
tourist homes, if desired. 

After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your con- 
venience in requesting hotel reserva 
tions through the Housing Bureau. 
Complete and mail the form today. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES 


Hotel 
Capitol Hotel 
Jefferson Hotel 
Hotel John Marshall 
King Carter Hotel 
Massad House Hotel 
Raleigh Hotel 
Hotel Richmond 
Hotel William Byrd 


Richmond 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK~—Please Type 























HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Please make reservations as follows: 
Hotel: Ist choice 


Rooms for one person 


2nd choice 


Each 
Double Additional 

Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 

$2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 

5.50-11.00 9.50-15.00 11.50-15.00 2.00 

6.00-12.00 10.00-16.00 10.00-16.00 2.00 

4.50- 7.00 7.00- 9.00 7.00-10.00 2.00 
4.50- 7.00 8.00 Suite for 3 or 4 persons $12.00 

4.50- 9.00 7.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 2.00 

5.00- 7.50 7.00- 9.50 9.00-12.00 2.00 

. 5.00-10.00 8.00-12.50 9.00-12.50 2.00 
— i c ..  aeeaeeeeiemabenmnaneTE 
November 2-4, 1960 


or Print 


3rd choice 


Rooms for two persons (double bed) 


Rooms for two persons (twin beds) 


Other type of room for 


With bath 
\rriving November 


Name 


Without bath 


Rate $ to $ per room 
Rate $ to $ per room 
Rate $ to $ per room 
persons Rate $ to $ per room 
PM Departing November at PM 
P'case print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 
Street Address City State 
Signature of person filing application 
School Position Scaeare’s 
EE ESE ee ee ee Company 


reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
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Address 











TO YOu 
TORT INSURANCE 
PACKAGE INSURANCE 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
VEA MATERIALS 


FOR YOU 


RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
State Appropriations, 





[77] MEMBERSHIP Zrovides 


VEA CONVENTION & CONFERENCE PARTICIPATION 
DEPARTMENT & SECTION MEMBERSHIP 


REPRESENTATION BEFORE LEGISLATURE TO IMPROVE 
Salaries . Sick Leave . Retirement 


REPRESENTATION BEFORE LAY GROUPS 





9 ISSUES VEA JOURNAL 
PREVENTORIUM MEMBERSHIP 
VOICE IN POLICY DECISIONS 
DISTRICT PROGRAMS 





Local Appropriations 


IMPROVEMENT OF Personne! Policies Teaching Conditions I 











ACTIVITIES HAVE HELPED 





= IMPROVE SAL ARIEL 


ERUARY "2 245 
ELEMENTARY %4 656 
HIGH SCHOOL %6 627 


HIGHEST me ae a 
MINIMUM Guanes 











@ 105 Disions Exceeded State Minimum *2650 
@ 100 Orvisions Exceeded State Maximum *3850 








Originated Idea For 
VEA\ State-Wide ict ZeaePtan 
ii fetntinestes 


We 28 Divisions Supplement 
LLG Li (40 Days To Unlimited) 














ee 
SZ 
el (Gar BeNerits PER TEACHER ILL 





i9se-s9 *|2| 84 


























RESEARCH Avrovides and 
Publicizes THE FACTS 
To: 


1700 SCHOOLS 
140 LEGISLATORS 
206 NEWSPAPERS, RADIO & TV STATIONS 
95 CHAIRMEN of BOARDS of SUPERVISORS & CiTY COUNCILS 
1000 PTA PRESIDENTS 
132 SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 
136 LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
102 LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMEN 
750 SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
20 VEA BOARD MEMBERS 
8 STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMBERS 
7 RESEARCH SUBSCRIGERS 
54 MISCELLANEOUS 


4350 TOTAL 








ACTIVITIES HAVE 
IMPROVED RETIREMENT 


/MPROVEMENTS OF # 9.000, 000.%° 
BY 1960 GENERAL ASSEMBLY : 





* 12% increase in pension (Increased formula 
from 1% to 1¥8%) 

> ® Survivor benefits in addition to those under 

Social Security 


* Group Life, Accidental Death, and Dismemberment Insurance 
at 6O¢ per *1,000. per month 

* Allows 3300 teachers to recapture prior service credit 

® Disability allowed after IO years service rather than IS 

sll Disability minimum of *1,000 or 25% of final average salary 














TORT INSURANCE 
FROTECTS YOu 


% —— with VEA membership 


"10,000 coverage for students 
injured od while under your care 


@ LEGAL AID in event of suit 
. @ AUTOMATICALLY RENEWED 


December I+ for 
VEA members. 














JOURNAL Informs. 


Interprets, Inspires 


_ Official Organ of VEA 


. Nine Issues A Year 


. Four Covers In Color 
* Circulation of 25000 
_ Published by VEA since 

1908 





ation 
| of Educ - 
Virginia 500 
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COOPERATIVE EFFORT MULTIPLIES 


the POWER of the PROFESSION 


BREAKTHROUGH TO NEA MEMBERSHIP 
To: Members of the Virginia Education Association 

At its February meeting, the NEA Board of Directors adopted the “Breakthrough to Member- 
ship” using as the slogan for the Association “A Million or More by ’64.” The achievement of this 
a will necessitate an enrollment of 300,000 additional members of the National Education Associ- 
ation by 1964 or at least 75,000 additional members for each of the next four years. 

y 13,292 members of the Virginia Education Association are members of the NEA. 
In order to achieve Virginia’s fair share of the “Breakthrough to Membership” project, we must en- 
roll 5,000 additional members in NEA by 1964 or at least 1,250 additional members for each of the 
next four years. If we as members of the teaching profession in Virginia would only stop to realize 
the potential strength that we as a professional organization have, we would not hesitate to unite 
and use this strength for the further improvement of education within our Commonwealth. Increased 
membership will enable our NEA to nd its currently existing services to members in such areas 
as field operations, legislation, sullic samen reseach, and in instructional activity. 

At recent regional meetings on NEA membership, it seemed to be the general agreement of 
those representatives from 50 states that each state should encourage its local associations to set goals 
that would lead to the achievement of that state’s overall goal by 1964. Thus, as your NEA Direc- 
tor, I am most hopeful that each local association will not only set a reasonable goal of additional 
members to be gained but that you will strive to attain the goal that you have set for each of the 
four years of the “Breakthrough” project. 

As local associations report their goals and achievement to both State and national associations, 
the NEA will circulate progress reports, share successes and techniques, and will issue certificates of 

ition to local associations that achieve their goals. 

If I can be of any service to you or to your local association in working with your group or in 
supplying materials, please feel free to call upon me. - 

incerely, 


em ig B. Van Pelt 
Director from Virginia 
Bristol, Virginia 


What Will Your RECORD BE—for 1960-617 


VEA and NEA Membership 
Quotas 1960-61 


Insert Your Quota 


County Total VEA VEA Quota NEA NEA Quota 
and Professional Per Cent VEA Per Cent NEA 
City Employees 1959-60 59-60 60-61 59-60 59-60 60-61 
DISTRICT A 
Se 59 59 100 20 33.9 
Sree 37 37 100 4 10.8 
King George ........ 54 54 100 1 1.9 
SE eck acades 109 109 100 17 15.6 

Northumberland .. 100 
acess Sanviekh 44 44 100 6 13.6 
Middlesex .......... 37 37 100 29 78.4 
Richmond- wae 100 

Westmoreland ... 96 93 96.9 11 11.5 
Spotsylvania ......... 94 93 98.9 31 33.0 
Stafford Oe OE, 110 100 
Fredericksburg City ... 89 89 100 19 21.3 

729 725 99.4 138 18.7 
DISTRICT B 
Gloucester ......... 64 64 100 13 20.3 
Isle of Wight ........ 74 72 97.2 17 23.0 
Nansemond ......... 114 105 92.1 29 25.4 
Southampton ........ 132 114 86.3 31 23.4 
ee 150 150 100 121 80.7 
Hampton City ..... 522 501 95.9 491 93.8 
Newport News City .... 599 557 92.9 439 73.2 
Suffolk City ......... 77 77 100 37 48.1 
1732 1640 94.6 1178 68.0 





























SEEING 
IS 
LEARNING 


and you'll find a wealth of 
learning-through-seeing in 
these richly visualized social 
studies texts — with the big 
ideas put in simple terms — 


sharply fecused. 


for Geography 5 
The American Continents 
BARROWS-PARKER-SORENSEN 


for Geography 6 
Old World Lands 


BARROWS-PARKER-SORENSEN 


for History 5 


New Ways in the New World 
TODD-COOPER 


for History 6 


World Ways 
TODD-COOPER 


Complete programs with all 
essential teaching aids. 


Representative: 


John A. Harrison 





ay 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


3272 Peachtree Road, N. E. 
ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 




















County Total 


and Professional 
City 
DISTRICT C 
Charles City: ......... 45 
New Kent ....... 
Chesterfield ......... 419 
Goochland .......... 39 
a dog 164 
ee 926 
King and Queen- .... 94 
King William .... 
Powhatan ........ 34 
Richmond City ...... 931 


Williamsburg City- 
James City County 80 


Colonial Heights ..... _ 16 
2868 
DISTRICT D 
Ren fee ey 44 
Brunswick .......... 74 
Cumberland- ........ 114 
Prince Edward 
Dinwiddie .......... 
Greensville .......... 60 
Lunenburg .......... 72 
Mecklenburg ........ 162 
Nottoway .......... 83 
Prince George ....... 97 
eS ee 23 
ES cc MR ekin wisn 57 
Hopewell City ....... 136 
Petersburg City ...... 183 
1186 
DISTRICT E 
Charlotte .......... 76 
| Pee 213 
iss Sawa inc ee 242 
ES © os Sek wouae 136 
Pittsylvania ........ 353 
Danville City ...... 316 
Martinsville City ...... 155 
1491 
DISTRICT F 
Amherst eee 
Appomattox ..... . 69 
Bedford ee 231 
a eee 
Rockbridge ; .. 197 
Buena Vista City so: 
Lynchburg City ...... 330 
1232 
DISTRICT & 
eee 
Bath # ‘a5 
Highland. se 
Page ok as ee 
Rockingham ......... 341 
Shenandoah Per, 
Harrisonburg City .... 95 
Staunton City ....... 139 
Waynesboro City ..... 134 
Winchester City ..... 112 
1588 
DISTRICT H 
Arlington ....... 1200 
_ eer 2240 
Alexandria City ian aa 
Falls Church City . 95 
4088 
DISTRICT | 
ale a ER 2 59 
ts deseunnnd 285 
Washington ......... 345 
BE! cd tees o's ae 203 
Bristol City ........ 153 
1045 
DISTRICT J 
Albemarle .......... 183 
Buckingham ......... 65 
ES 52 


VEA 


4{ 


434 
39 
163 
777 
94 


34 
850 


73 
16 


2581 


319 
1197 


3272 


59 
285 
345 
195 
153 


1037 


175 
52 


VEA 
Per Cent 


Employees 1959-60 59-60 __ 


100 
78.9 
98.8 


98.6 

98.8 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99.5 


97.6 


100 
97.2 
86.8 

100 
94.6 
96.8 

100 


95.5 


100 

100 
95.2 
99.1 
95.4 
96.4 
96.6 


97.1 


100 
91.1 
100 
100 
92.6 
97.3 
96.8 
100 
100 
84.8 


96.5 


79.5 
77.2 
93.1 
15.7 
80.0 


100 
100 
100 
96.1 
100 


99.2 


95.6 
96.9 
100 


Quota 
VEA 


S- ae 


NEA 
_59-60 


10 
145 
3 
105 
7 

1 
360 
33 


664 


184 


2109 


10 
88 
163 
165 
144 


570 


98 
23 
52 


NEA Quota 
Per Cent NEA 


= ee | 


w ~ 
~o> CUM 


t= w a» 
_ com ~~ r 
we mo Uw sw ™ 


23. 


an 


—-> 


Unmu 
_—_—— SS ee Oo Iw OOo 


wn o— 


ye NOW 
ape hewwo 


> © 
mw 
wi un 


49.5 
69.6 
43.7 
27.8 
50.8 
58.9 
65.8 
50.4 


35.3 
48.2 
42.4 
81.8 
49.8 
52.1 
60.0 
74.1 
97.8 
14.3 
53.7 


65.3 
40.6 
66.7 
48.4 
51.5 


16.9 
30.8 
47.2 
81.3 
94.1 


54.5 


53.6 
35.6 
100 
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County 
and 
City 


Greene 
Louisa 
Madist 
Nelsor 
Orang 
Charlo 


DISTR 
Bucha' 
Dicker 
Russe’ 
Tazew 


DISTR 
Accon 
Norfo 
North 


Prince 


Norfo 
Ports! 
South 


DISTI 
Carro 
Floyd 
Giles 
Gray: 
Gala) 
Mont 
Pula: 
Radf 


DIST 
Clark 
Culp 
Faud 
Fre 
Louc 
Prin 
Rap 
War 


DIS 
Lee 
Scot 
Wis 
Nor’ 


DIS 
Alle 
Cov 
Bot 
Cra 
Fra 
Roe 
Cli 
Roi 


























































































































County Total VEA —«VEA Quota. NEA NEA Quota 
and eg nenen pny an ‘ y -y aa 
City Employees 1959-60 59-60 0-61 59-60 59-60 60-61 You can rai $ 
| Seer Ty ~ HM %. 25 ne se 500 
ROU Sas 66 paren ape A 48 67. « 
eM 35025 eas 56 56 100 26 46.4 Or more in d 
Melee aaid-cn caves ee e rs = . 8 9.4 6 ays 
Orange haa 0 4, 39 41.1 ® | 
Charlottesville City .... 178 ‘153 85.9 33185 this easy Way | 
826 784 94.9 352 42.6 
DISTRICT K 
Perry 331 310 93.6 253 16.4 
Dickenson .......... 232 232 100 228 98.2 
™ «Aer See 240 240 100 86 35.8 
Wee cinch atcces ee 89.0 132 31.5 
1222 1155 94.5 699 57.2 
DISTRICT L 
AccOMMM: © scence 174 174 100 
Norfolk County ...... 625 625 100 617 98.7 
Northampton. ........ 67 63 94.0 59 88.1 | 
Cape Charles .... 
Princess Anne- ....... 575 520 90.4 188 32.6 
Virginia Beach .. | 
Norfolk City ...... 1217 1191 97.9 848 69.7 
Portsmouth City ..... 288 283 98.2 119 41.3 
South Norfolk City .... 132 132 100 115 87.8 | 
3078 «2988 97.0 1946 (63.2 
DISTRICT M 
a sath as ok Rat 197 194 98.5 125 63.4 
gh Sear 112 109 97.3 99 88.4 
MSS. Seseedexee¥s 202 202 100 201 99.5 
avs 604 ones 128 128 100 15 58.6 
a reer 55 55 100 4] 85.4 
Montgomery ........ 236 231 97.8 160 67.8 | 
MEE Wecddc cine 255 254 99.6 220 86.2 
Radford City ....... 82 82 100 66 80.4 | | 
1267 1255 99.0 993 78.4 
DISTRICT N Sell famous Mason 
are ree 60 60 100 14 23.3 ; c 
Culpeper ..... ee 87 97.8 25 28.1 Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
RO) oo 5 sass os 155 130 83.8 68 43.9 
Frederick 2.2.20... 172 161 93.6 32 18.6 your group can make 
Pe ee 175 165 94.2 88 50.2 ’ — 
Prince William ...... 312 312 100 142 45.5 $300 to $2500 
Rappahannock ....... 44 44 100 2 4.7 
Warren ..... 6... 0s, 126 113 89.7 43 34.1 For complete information fill in and mail 
DISTRICT 0 1133 1072 94.6 414 36.5 us the coupon shown. If you decide to go | 
‘etn co Shaieene aeei 265 265 100 13 49 ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- | 
RI 250 250 100 243 97.2 ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
a wet Re Ree 44] 441 100 1 2 your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Werten Ci co... 50 50 100 5 10.0 Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
DISTRICT P 1006 1006 100 262 26.1 package is wrapped with a band printed 
Alleghany... ... 88 69 18.4 25 28.4 with your organization’s name and picture. 
Covington City ........ 110 104 94.5 42 38.2 You pay after you have sold the candy and 
— nels sks ee y a 95 61.3 return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
) l 3.7 at less than regular retail price. You make 
Franklin ee eee 194 192 99.0 182 93.8 $12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
Roanoke County ...... 470 463 98.5 395 84.0 Y | 
Clifton Forge City ..... 56 43 76.8 12 21.4 (667% profit to you on cost). There’s no | 
Roanoke City ........ 657 630 95.8 633 96.3 risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
1757 1677 95.4 1385 78.8 for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
VEA Quota NEA Quota FUND RAISING DRIVES. 
VEA NEA 
pe 1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 f-—--------------- 1 
COLLEGES AND OTHERS | Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept.STM-1 | 
Bridgewater College .................. 12 1 | Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
Clinch Valley College .................. 6 : i : 
Eastern Mennenite 3 | Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
|. Minor Davis Trng. School . aaa 17 ? | obligation, information on your Fund | 
ngwood College .................... 53 5 | Raising Plan. | 
cee a : | Name | | 
i <" °~  arrrers 2 | Age if under 21___ 
ty Washington College ........... : 17 2 | Address : 
antico Post School ................. 51 33 Poca 1} | 
Radford College A Siaiesid yaics v's 40 8 j Organization | | 
sndolph-Macon College—Ashland ...... 2 1 | Phone ; | 
*endolph-Macon Woman's College ........ 2 Fr atl 
chmond Professional Institute ......... 20 City State_____ | | | 
ROME ck sG, baba a dese L_—_______~~—_—~—_~—~— J | | 
ithern Seminary and Junior College > hl 1 Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. |) | 
te Department of Education .......... 90 13 | | 
weet Briar College .................. 2 | 
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VEA Quota NEA Quota 
VEA NEA 
1959-60 1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 
University of Richmond ............... 2 
University of Virginia ................ 37 16 
DED 2.5 . coc G. sas odes + ¥ 12 5 
= Sa cide uty a 3 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute ct ae 61 7 
Virginia School for Deaf and Blind ... 89 
William and Mary—Williamsburg ; 6 4 
William and Mary Norfolk Ext. .......... 
Miscellaneous ... i RE PES 72 2 
677 108 
GRAND TOTAL Peer 13,292 


62 Counties and Cities have 100 per cent Membership in the VEA 


More Math, Science, and Language 
Teachers in the Making 


Virginia public schools will soon have a higher percentage of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language teachers, according to a report Madison College 
recently made to the Virginia Commission of Public Education. 

The reports show enrollment in these subjects at Madison up 54% over en- 
rollment in 1955, compared with an over-all enrollment increase of 25%. Madison 
College made the report at the request of Senator William B. Spong, Jr., chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The report shows enrollment in foreign languages at Madison—French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Latin—up 117% since 1955. The language laboratory, in use 
continuously five days a week, had to be expanded recently by the addition of 
four new recording booths. 

The number of students majoring in science and mathematics has also risen. 
Biology majors have increased 87%, physics majors 53%, math majors 70%, and 
chemistry majors 52%. 

After reviewing the report, Senator Spong, of Portsmouth, said, ““The awakened 
interest in foreign languages and science study in the public schools of Virginia 
within the past four years indicates a tremendous need for teachers in these 
fields where shortages already exist.” 

Dr. G. Tyler Miller, president of Madison, said the figures reflect a definite 
increase in student interest in science, mathematics and languages. 





CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE at work counting votes for the VEA President- 
Elect. Mrs. Elmira Maurice, chairman, watches as John Clarke of Richmond, W. 
W. Gordon of Chesterfield County, and Mrs. Edith Staples of Richmond, check 
the total count. Other members of the committee assisting with the ballots included 
Owen Baird of Henrico County, Mrs. Helen Phillips and Charles Sherman of 
Richmond, and Louis A. Wright of Hanover County. With the majority vote for 
VEA President-Elect going to Dr. James W. Tyler of Arlington County, his con- 
firmation will be acted upon at the annual VEA Convention, November 2-4, and 
the complete tabulation of votes by counties and cities listed in the December 
Journal. 
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Pupil Placement Board 


Appointments to the new Pupil 
Placement Board include Ernest J, 
Oglesby of the University of Virgini:, 
Alfred L. Wingo of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Edward f, 
Justis, also of the State Department of 
Education. This three-man board tre- 
places the original board set up in 1957, 
the original three members having re- 
signed on June 1. 

Mr. Oglesby has been elected chair- 
man of the Pupil Placement Board. A 
full professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Virginia, where he re- 
ceived his Master’s degree, having grad- 
uated from Emory and Henry College, 
Mr. Oglesby is a native of Wythe 
County. For the past 14 years he has 
been a member of the Albemarle Coun- 
ty School Board. He has also served as 
president of the local chapter of De- 
fenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties and is now a member 
of the Charlottesville Educational board 
of directors. 

Mr. Wingo is coordinator of guid- 
ance, testing, research and surveys for 
the State Department of Education, 
having come to the Department in 
1947 as supervisor of research. He has 
been a teacher at West Point High 
School and principal of Lee High 
School at Montross. He has also been 
a teacher, assistant principal and coach 
at Highland Springs High School, and 
counselor at Longwood College. He 
holds a Bachelor's degree from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and a Master's 
from Columbia University. 

Mr. Justis is assistant supervisor of 
Rehabilitation for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. He joined the 
State Department in 1942 as district 
supervisor of vocational rehabilitation 
in Norfolk, and later became area su- 
pervisor there, coming to Richmond in 
1956 for his present position. A native 
of Chesterfield County, he graduated 
from the Chester High School and took 
his BS degree in science from the Col 
lege of William and Mary, where he 
got his Master’s degree in education 
and psychology in 1940. He _ began 
teaching in 1929 at Chester High 
School and eight years later he became 
principal of Midlothian High School 


College Bowl TV Winner 
Alex Waldrop, III, sixth grade st 


dent at Crystal Spring School, Ro:- 


noke, a pupil of Jean A. Austin, aj 
peared on the College Bowl televisio 
show recently, in recognition of a then 
selected that he composed for a cla: 
assignment. 
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New Chief 





Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson Wilkerson 
has advanced to the top position in 
Virginia schools, having become State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
on August 15. The new chief was 
appointed to this head post on July 
26 by Governor J. Lindsay Almond, 
Ir. He will fill the unexpired term of 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall who resigned 
to become president of the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg. 

Coincidental, Dr. Wilkerson began 
his professional career as a teacher in 
Victoria High School where Dr. 
Paschall was then principal, and in re- 
cent years he has followed Dr. Pas- 
chall in positions with the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Dr. Wilkerson moved up to the 
State superintendency from the di 
ectorship of the Division of Sec- 
ndary Education, having held this 
sition with the State Department 

Education since 1958. He suc- 

eded Dr. Paschall in 1957 as di- 
ctor of Teacher Education. For ten 

irs previous to that he had served 

supervisor of Secondary Educa- 

n. He came to the State Depart- 

nt of Education in 1945 as assist- 

supervisor of Secondary Educa- 

n. In addition to his teaching ex- 

ience in Lunenburg County at 

toria High School, where he 
ight English, Latin and Science, 

Wilkerson has held _principal- 
ps at Dillwyn High School, King 
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of State Schools 


William High School, and Marion 
High School. 

In his new position, Dr. Wilker 
son will also serve as secretary of the 
State Board of Education. 

A native of Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, Dr. Wilkerson graduated from 
Prospect High School and received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree magna 
cum laude from Hampden-Sydney 
College in 1934. He earned his Mas 
ter of Arts degree from the College 
of William and Mary and his Doctor 
of Education degree from the Uni 
versity of Maryland in 1952. 

Dr. Wilkerson is a past president 
of the National Association of State 
Supervisors and Directors of Second- 
ary Education. He served for a 
number of years as coordinator for the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and as a member 
of the executive committee of the 
High School League. He has also 
been a member of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the South 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools and was executive sec 
retary of the Virginia Committee of 
the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kap 
pa, Phi Kappa Phi, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa. 

The Wilkersons have three chil 
dren. Their son is a student at the 
College of William and Mary, and 
their two daughters attend schools in 
Henrico County, one at Douglas 
Freeman High School and the other 
at Tuckahoe Junior High School. 
Mrs. Wilkerson is a graduate of 
Longwood College. 


Concerning 
PROPHETS AND PROFITS 


Several quotations in “Prophets and 
Profits” in the April issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education were taken 
from an article, “This is Substituting”, 
written for the NEA by Mrs. Beatrice 
S. Smith, Middleton, Wisconsin, to 
whom we acknowledge due credit. 
Sorry it was omitted. 

Ralph E. Shober 
Cloverdale 
Botetourt County 


Heads the College of 


William and Mary 


Dr. Davis Y. Paschall returns to 
his alma mater as president of the 
College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg where he earned both 
his AB and MA degrees. In becom 
ing head of the nation’s second oldest 
college, he succeeds Dr. Alvin Duke 
Chandler who has been made chan 
cellor of Colleges of William and 
Mary, including the schools at Wil- 
liamsburg, Richmond and Norfolk. 

Dr. Paschall moved to his Wil 
liamsburg position on August 15, hav 
ing served as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction since March 
12, 1957, when he succeeded the late 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard. He also served 
as secretary of the State Board of 
Education and was a member of the 
board on State institutions of higher 
learning. 

He had been connected with the 
State Department of Education since 
1947, serving as supervisor and di 
rector of elementary education, acting 
coordinator of teacher education, asso 
ciate director of instruction, and 
teacher education director. 

A native of Lunenburg County, 
Dr. Paschall began his professional 
career as a teacher and principal at 
the Victoria High and Elementary 
School. He received his doctorate at 
the University of Virginia, and he is 
also the recipient of the Sullivan A 
ward for “meritorious service to one’s 


fellowman.” 





Dr. Davis Y. Paschall 
President 
College of William and Mary 







































































































































































ved change from the traditional 

























The NEW 2nd Edition 


APPLIED GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


By PIPER, GARDNER, AND GRUBER 


Here is a book that represents a radical change from the 
traditional methods of presenting mathematics. It presents 
mathematics in a functional and practical manner that moti- 
vates the student’s interest in mastering the principles. 
Fundamental arithmetic is covered in thirteen units. The 
last four units are devoted to practical applications of 
algebra, geometry, and the set theory of mathematics. 
Special optional materials are provided to take care of indi- 
vidual differences among students. These materials consist 
of text topics, entire exercises, or selected problems in 
exercises and assignments. A workbook, achievement tests, 
a solutions book, and a teachers’ manual are also available. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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National Bank of Richmond 
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Convention Schedule 
(Continued from page 30) 


9:30 A.M.-12:00—Elementary Lan- 
guage Arts Section 
10:00 A.M.—Classical Section 
Educational Secretaries Section 
Elementary Mathematics Section 
Home Economics Section 
10:00-10:30 A.M.—Registratio 
School Nurses Section 
10:00-11:00 A.M.—Demonstration and 
Workshops, Art Department 
Joint meeting of School Librarians 
and Teaching Materials Sections 
10:00 A.M.-12:00—Band and Orches 
tra Directors, Music Department 
Vocal Section, Music Department 
College Section, Music Department 
Distributive Education Section, Busi- 
ness session 
10:30 A.M.—Elementary Science Sec- 
tion, Business meeting 
10:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M.—Special Ed 
ucation Department, Group meet- 
ings 
Social Studies Section, Executive 
Committee 
10:40 A.M.-12:00—Health and Safety 
Division, Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation Section 
Public Health Division, Health and 
Physical Education Section 
10:45 A.M.-12:00—Trade and Indus 
trial Education Section 
Diversified Occupation Section 
11:00 A.M.—School Nurses Section 
11:00 A.M.-12:00—School Librarians 
Section, Business meeting 
Teaching Materials Section, Execu 
tive Committee 
Art Department, Discussion and Elec- 
tion 
Piano Section, Music Department 
12:00 Noon—Luncheon, Art Depart 
ment 
Luncheon, Virginia Vocational Asso 
ciation 
Luncheon, School Nurses Section 
Luncheon, Duke University Alumni 
12:00-1:15 P.M.—Luncheon, Second 
ary Science Section 
12:00-12:45 P.M.—Student Division, 
Health and Physical Education 
Section 
12:00-2:00 P.M.—Luncheon, Geogra 
phy Section 
12:00-3:00 P.M.—Luncheon, Social 
Studies Section 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, University of 


Richmond Alumni 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad 
ministrative Women in Education 

12:30-2:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Guid 

ance Section 

1:00 P.M.—Luncheon, Classical S« 
tion 

Dessert-Coffee, Radford Colleg 
Alumnae 

Luncheon, Student Cooperative A: 
sociation 

Luncheon, Educational Secretaries 
Section 

1:00-2:30 P.M.—Virginia Music E 
ucators Association, General meet 
ing 
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Luncheon, Joint meeting of School 
Librarians and Teaching Materials 
Section 
1:00-3:00 P.M.—Luncheon, 

Education Department 
|:30 P.M.—Secondary Science Sec- 
tion 
|:30-2:30 P.M.—Health and Phys- 
ical Education Section (VAHPE- 
R), Business meeting 
1:30-5:00 P.M.—Coffee Hour, Col- 
lege of William and Mary Alumni 
):00 P.M.—Geography Section, Exec- 
utive Committee 
Art Department 
Elementary Science Section 
Retired Teachers Section 
School Nurses Section, Business 
meeting 
2:30-3:30 P.M.—Vocal Section, 
Music Department (second session) 
Secondary Science Section 
2:30-4:00 P.M.—Band and Orchestra 
Directors, Music Department (sec- 
ond session) 
2:40-4:00 P.M.—Athletic Division, 
Health and Physical Education 
Section— 
Men’s Athletic Section 
Girls’ and Women’s Sports Section 
3:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA Head- 
quarters 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea, 
College Alumni 
Coffee, Randolph-Macon College 


































Special 


Bridgewater 


Alumni 

Open House, Longwood College 
Alumnae 

Tea—Reception, Lynchburg College 
Alumni 


3:30 P.M.—Secondary Science Sec- 
tion, Business meeting 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner, Elementary 
School Principals Department 


8:00 P.M.—Final Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly and Convention 
10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 
Saturday, November 5 
9:00 A.M.—Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Executive Committee 
9:30 A.M.—Alpha Delta Kappa, Exec- 
utive Board 
10:00 A.M.—Virginia Industrial Arts 
Association 
10:30 A.M.—Modern 
guage Section 
1:00 P.M.—Luncheon, Alpha Delta 
Kappa 
1:30 P.M.—Luncheon, Modern For- 
eign Language Section 


Foreign Lan- 





Declared the Reverend R. J. 
VeCracken, pastor of Riverside 
(hurch, New York City, at the 
opening NEA vesper service in 
Los Angeles: 

Institutional religion is flour- 

ishing, 

but— 

Moral values, beyond money, 
must be developed if our 
nation is to be preserved. 
Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God! 
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FINE BOOKS 


of Early Americana 


Garrett & Massie specializes on publications of 
History and Biography. We offer six items of 
special interest to school libraries: 


A PICTORIAL STORY OF JAMESTOWN—Hudson ........ $2.95 
The search for a settlement site, which they called Jamestown. 

POCAHONTAS: The Princess of the Old Dominion ........ $3.00 
The first ten years at Jamestown. 

THE NUMBERED YEARS—Dixon ..................005. $3.50 
Jamestown to its burning by Bacon. 

GEORGE YEARDLEY: Governor of Virginia—Turman ...... $3.50 


who called the first meeting of what is now the oldest lawmaking 
body in continuous existence in the New World. 


The Jamestown Booklets, edited by Dr. E. G. Swem. 
EO ee ee $11.50 


23 booklets on 23 phases of life in the colony in the 17th Century. 


COMING! For publication Oct. 25, 1960. 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION: Virginia Rebels from Bacon to 
Jefferson (1676-1776) by Charles W. Warner ........ $3.95 


An analysis of popular political thought of leading intellectuals in 
Virginia in the century preceding the Revolution. 


See your Book Dealer or order direct of the Publisher. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 
Printers and Publishers 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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e to help all children grow in reading power... | 

He!p 

e skills strengthened by the Du 

ferene 

came 

THINK-AND-DO BOOKS oval 

all .< it 

Workbooks to Accompany telepl 

and g 

THE NEW BASIC READERS: for 

Curriculum Foundation Series (Grades 1-7) of the 

show 

This workbook is an essential part of The New Basic Reading Program at each grade level. . 
It gives children an opportunity to apply independently the skills you have taught in Guide- — 
book lessons; it gives you a chance to locate, and correct, weaknesses as they appear. cal w 
bors. 

REPRESENTATIVES: did 1 

ROBERT H. DOUTHAT GEORGE V. BERNARD ing | 
1851 Arch Street 30 Addison Road locat 
Petersburg, Virginia Fairfax, Virginia men 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY oi 
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Remember, America... hav 


teac 
and 





“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
— Thomas Jefferson— 





mal 
lati 
phe 





In the historic land served by Virginia Electric and ® 


tea 
Mo 





Power Company, this warning is not easy to forget. 





On every hand, contrasted with the landmarks of this 





progressive, growing area, are the monuments to 
America’s unending fight for freedom. 








But freedom cannot be preserved in stone or 





defended by monuments. Freedom must exist in the 





heart of the individual. It must be championed by 





the living. 





The freedom to build . . . to create... to grow as 





free individuals in a free nation is our priceless heritage 







from the past. Its cost is our eternal vigilance. 






VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


. : Ramparts of the Continental Army, Yorktown, Va. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Orientation 
(Continued from page 22) 


Helpful Odds and Ends 


During the remainder of the con- 
ference all sorts of other little helps 
came along. We each received an 
invaluable Cand soon dog-earred) 
all-city teacher directory listing the 
telephone number, address, school 
and grade taught. We were given in- 
formation about churches, shopping 
centers, parks and, dear to the heart 
of the teacher—the banker. We were 
showered with matches and pads and 
calendars and pencils by the local 
merchants and banks. Most of us 
found’ ourselves being visited by lo- 
cal welcoming groups and new neigh- 
bors. Perhaps many of these people 
did not realize that they were orient- 
ing us, but they were helping us to 
locate ourselves in our new environ- 
ment. It was a pleasant experience. 

It would be presumptious indeed 
to imply that ours is the best of orien- 
tation programs, but I feel that I am 
in a good position to say it is a very 
fine one. I did not plan it or work 
on it—I experienced it. I was thereby 
launched upon a successful, pleasant, 
and a most satisfying tenure. The 
philosophy behind the pre-school con- 
ference is sound. The speakers, the 
discussions, the picnics and dances 
have one intent to make us 
teachers feel important and needed 
and of value. Such a_ philosophy 
makes for a vital, unified, and stimu- 
lating program. This is the atmos- 
phere, the environment necessary for 
creative and thinking and happy 
teachers. In Martinsville we are 
moving toward that goal. Being part 
of the progress is an exciting thing. 
d it all must begin with a simple 
dcsire to make the new teacher feel 
welcome and wanted. I did! 


President’s Scholarship 


ommie Sue Robertson, a June 
gr. Juate of Robert E. Lee High School, 
nton, has been awarded the VEA 
Pr sident’s Scholarship for 1960-61. 
Sh enters Madison College this fall 
w re she will major in Elementary 
E. cation. Miss Martha Anthony, 
pr ident of the Virginia Education 
\s. ciation, made the selection for this 
arship which is awarded annually 
qualified person preparing to enter 
teaching profession. 
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WCOTP Meeting in Amsterdam. Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA executive 
secretary, is one of 42 delegates from the National Education Association attending 
the annual meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession at Amsterdam, where 400 delegates from 60 countries met in late 
July. Shown above listening to the proceedings are Dr. Williams; Walter B. Bliss, 
executive secretary, Ohio Education Association; and Richard D. Batchelder, presi 
dent, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. From this meeting, Dr. Williams 
is making a study-tour of schools in Denmark, Norway, Sweden and England. He 
will prepare an article on his experiences abroad for a latter issue of the Journal. 


THE GREATEST CHALLENGE FACING VIRGINIA TO- 
DAY IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION in my judgment 
is to constantly improve the quality of instruction. I never want to see 
the day when parents are satisfied with public schools. If that day 
should come, it would be the end of progress. Regardless of how good 
a job is being done, it can be done better, it should be done better, and 
it hust be done better. There is no such thing as perfection in educa- 
tion. Constant and earnest effort is required and is being given in the 


hope of making our public schools in Virginia the best in the nation. 


On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that the people of 
Virginia are going to have exactly the kind of schools that they want 
and demand. If they want the best, they can have the best: and cer- 


tainly no educator has an ambition or aim short of the best. 


Leonarp G.. Musg, Chairman 
State Board of Education 
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A total of 248 attended the 1960 VEA Local Leaders Conference 
at Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, July 21-23. Repre- 
sentatives from 93 local associations included 212 officers and com 
mittee chairmen who came to learn more about their duties and 
responsibilities on the home front. Fourteen VEA departments and 


sections were also represented by 21 people. 


Geared to its theme, “The Challenge of Association Leadership”, 
emphasis was on common interest circles divided into nine groups 
according to roles of officers and committee chairmen which dis 
cussed “Organizing Your Local Association for Action.” Swap shop 
circles in 14 sections discussed “The Local Association Works on 
Legislation” and “1963 VEA Centennial Goals, Activities, and 
Projects”. Their conclusions and recommendations were summar 
ized at the final session by a panel moderated by Dr. Robert F. 
Williams. He also brought the opening address on the theme, and 
T. Preston Turner, assistant executive secretary, discussed “Local 
Action on 1960 Retirement Amendments.” Dr. Lyle Ashby, deputy 
executive secretary for the National Education Association ad- 
dressed the conference on “What Professional Organizations Can 


Do to Improve Instruction.” 


VEA President Martha Anthony presided at the general sessions, 
with Katherine Hoyle, VEA director of Field Services, coordinating 
the program. 











Pictures here tell the story of Leaders 
Conference activities. Shown on the left 
hand page are leaders and recorders, 
Katherine Hoyle and President Martha 
Anthony go over the program, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lyle Ashby of NEA, registration 
scene, district meeting, group singing, 
and informal discussions. 


At top right hand page, Dr. Williams 
poses with section leaders, Mrs. Ruby 
Norris, English Teachers, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Greek, School Nurses. To the far 
right are J. E. Oglesby, supervisor of 
Production of Films, State Department of 
Education, who participated in the Ra- 
dio Film Clinic there, and Mrs. Oglesby. 
Lillian Peters of Alexandria is shown sum- 
marizing at the final session. Other 
groups at work are also shown. 
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E DUCATIONAL experts estimate that the gift of high in- 
4 telligence is bestowed upon only | out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 

Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 
But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 

If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 
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Should a gifted child 
Srow up to be a housewife? 


PHOTO: FRANCES McLAUGHLIN.-GILL 





















This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her family’s life. 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 

The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families . . . 


S@H GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
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Classroom Teachers Summer Conference— 


“The Better Way’ 


by MRS. FRANK STUMP, JR. 
Secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA, Radford 


VALUATION of the “old” and 
E recommendations and suggestions 
for the “new and better” consumed the 
maior time of those attending the an- 
nual summer conference of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

The conference, which was held 
June 15, 16, and 17 in Newcomb Hall 
at the University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville, had for its theme, “The Bet- 
ter Way.”’ This theme pervaded 
throughout the many and varied ac- 
tivities which constituted the confer- 
ence; activities which included 
subject matter group discussions, gen- 
eral assemblies with outstanding speak- 
ers, a visit to the Leander-McCormick 
Observatory, a tour of the Communi- 
cations Center, a summarizing panel, 
an informal evening social hour, a ban- 
quet and a board meeting. 

Two aspects of the teaching profes- 
sion received major emphasis. These 
being: (1) an attempt to discover and 
establish some methods and approaches 
in the instructional program which 
might culminate in a “Better Way” of 
teaching children, and (2) an analysis 
of classroom teachers’ professional status 
and the means whereby they might 
build a “Better Way” for themselves by 
individual effort and growth in profes- 
sional stature. 

Present for special activities and pro- 
grams were Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of VEA and Mrs. 
Williams; T. Preston Turner, Assistant 
[xecutive Secretary of VEA; and Vir- 
vinia E. Lewis, Director of Professional 
Services, VEA; also H. H. Walker, 
past president of VEA and Mrs. Walk- 
cr. Several other visitors were also in 

ttendance at the banquet. Total con- 
terence participants were estimated at 

hty-eight. 


\cademic vs. Stability 


in addressing the guests at the ban- 
et, which was held in the Dogwood 
\\,om of Newcomb Hall, Dr. Williams 
ited some of his experiences while 

a tour of Europe during the summer 
1959 and gave some impressions of 
educational systems he observed 

i studied during that time. He ex- 
ssed the opinion that American 
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schools were far superior to those in 
Europe and that Europeans were _ be- 
ginning to recognize and try to imitate 
that superiority. He pointed out the 
fact that British children may rank 
about three years ahead of American 
children scholastically but are deficient 
by comparison in poise and emotional 
stability because of the terrific strain 
placed upon them for academic excel- 
lence. Of interest in Dr. Williams’ re- 
marks was the statement that European 
educators are attempting to correct in 
their programs the very things for 
which we have felt they were superior 
in the past. 

At the opening session of the con- 
ference, Mr. Turner gave those present 
a clearer insight into the progress made 
in behalf of teachers at the recent leg- 
islative assembly. He spoke specifically 
concerning retirement and the new life 
insurance plan about to be offered to 
Virginia teachers, and conducted a 
lengthy question and answer period. 
He listed a number of goals for teach- 
ers who would seek to teach in “The 
Better Way,” closing his remarks with 
the challenge, “No profession ever 
rises above or falls beneath the integ- 
rity, imagination, energy, heart, and 
spirit of the members of the profes- 
sion.” 

Also at the opening session Miss 
Lewis spoke briefly of the VEA-spon- 
sored conferences in the subject matter 
fields. She urged that teachers avail 
themselves of any opportunity to at- 
tend these sessions. 


Quality Education 


The tone of the instructional phase 
of the conference was established by 
Corma F. Mowrey, Lay Relations Di- 
rector of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in speaking before the second 
general assembly of the group when 
she said, “There seems to be wide- 
spread agreement that improved chances 
to learn must be opened to those minds 
which are capable of scientific excel- 
lence. Fully as important as progress 
in Science is the promotion of Amer- 
ican democracy and the preservation of 
peace. Survival in this age must be 
staked on Science; the building of 
peace calls for knowledge, insights and 
abilities of many kinds. Thus the 
philosopher, the historian, the social 
scientist, the student of language and 
literature share with the scientist the 
promise of the future. . . In our coun- 
try the need for upgrading the quality 
of education is vital to the national 
welfare. More and more of our peo- 
ple need more and better education if 
they are to deal with the increasing 
complexity of modern life.” 

Miss Mowrey continued, “The most 
important part of the school program 
is what is taught in the classroom. 
Quality education provides for all with 
out reducing the quality of learning 
for any. The ‘Ideal’ in education 
provides teachers and pupils with the 
tools needed to do good work . . . The 
‘Ideal’ in education requires teachers 
of character, personality, ability, and 
preparation. When we speak of the 
profession, we must learn to mean the 
total group. All of us must join forces 
in working constructively toward our 
common goal—and the goal is not to 
blanket ourselves with professional 
status that protects the incompetent as 
well as the highly qualified.” 

She closed by saying, “Effective edu- 
cation for today calls for commitments 
to a high priority for the mastery of the 
inner space equal to the priority afford 


Faith of American Teachers 


Gladly do I teach—for I believe in the personal worth and potential ability 


of every child and youth. 


Reverently do I teach—for the guidance of the young toward high ideals and 


great achievements is a sacred trust. 


Confidently do I teach—for professional and cultural studies enable me to 


meet the complex tasks of teaching. 


Proudly do | teach—for the story of our nation and the history of mankind 


reflect the wholesome influence of many teachers. 


Hopefully do I teach—for the teaching profession is gaining in public 


esteem and education is advancing toward new and challenging oppor 


tunities. 


Adopted by 
[he Department of Classroom Teachers 
National Education Association 
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ed the conquest of outer space. . . A 
minimum education simply will not 
do. Only the best possible education 
can confront the dangers and merit the 
opportunities of the future.” 

The means of finding the best pos- 
sible way of achieving the best pos- 
sible education served as a basis for 
the group discussions in the fields of 
Language Arts, Social Studies, Science, 
and Creative Arts. 


Language Arts 


The Language Arts group worked 
under the leadership of Mrs. Sarah 
Kirkley with Mrs. Frances Wimer re- 
cording and Dr. Emery Bliesmer acting 
as consultant. 

Some assumptions outlined by this 
group as being basic to a better way of 
teaching in the Language Arts field 
were: (1) Adequate preparation and 
training and dynamic personality lead 
to “The Better Way” of teaching, (2) 
Understanding of the child leads to 
more effective teaching, (3) Setting 
high standards and goals encourages 
working toward “The Better Way”, (4) 
The curriculum should be challenging, 
5) Providing meaningful experiences 
and activities will motivate reading, 

6) Constant evaluation of the instruc- 
tional program helps teachers improve 
in planning. 

As a result of these assumptions this 
group had many suggestions of means 
of answering in a positive way the 
afore-mentioned challenges. Some of 
these were: (1) Teachers should take 
many basic courses but should also 
take as many specialized courses as are 
available. (2) Teachers should plan 
together. (3) Each child should be 
treated individually. (4) Readiness 





must be considered essential. (5) In- 
fluence of peers on child must be 
recognized. (6) The most desirable 
place to have the child gain skills is 
the first four grades even if it means 
retention for the educable. (7) Each 
child should be challenged to his 
maximum. (8) Students and teachers 
should work together in setting goals. 
(9) Curriculum guides should be pre- 
pared by teachers. (10) Provision 
should be made for those who qualify 
academically. (11) Teachers should 
use current magazines when they are 
available and appropriate. (12) Tele- 
vision viewing should be utilized to 
stimulate reading. (13) Individual prog- 
ress folders stimulate effort. (14) Pleas- 
ant evaluation of free reading should be 
substituted for forced, dull book reports. 


Social Studies 


The group studying the Social Stud- 
ies field worked under the leadership 
of Mrs. Ann West with Mrs. Cora 
Johnson recording. Dr. John F. Leahy 
served as consultant. Their discussion 
revolved around two topics: (1) Social 
Studies Revision and Adjustment to 
Prevent Repetitive Teaching of Like 
Materials, and (2) Evaluation and Se- 
lection of Social Studies Texts. 

Concerning the first topic the group 
agreed that schools are presenting the 
same Social Studies materials in too 
many grades and that this repetitious 
presentation results in intense concen- 
tration on given areas and neglect of 
others. It agreed further that boys 
and girls are given so much material for 
mastery in a particular grade that they 
are unable to grasp sufhcient knowledge 
for proper and thorough understanding 
and background. 
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WORKSHOP on the “Problems of Instruction in Arithmetic” was sponsored by 
the Lancaster-Northumberland Division at Wicomico Church, June 20-July 1, un- 
der the direction of the College of William and Mary. Here the instructor, Mrs. 
Hilda Harwood of Richmond and president of the Elementary Science Section, 
VEA, points to a chart. Among the 29 teachers attending the arithmetic workshop 
are shown from left, Mrs. Lilian B. Dix, Mrs. Fannie Lee Boothe, Mrs. Nancye 
Smither, Mrs. Katherine D. Bellows, Mrs. Frances B. Hurst, and Mrs. Evelyn S. 
Winstead. 
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Discussion of these possible defi 
ciencies evolved into a suggested place 
ment of subjects according to grad 
levels. The suggested listing follows: 

Grade 3—Community Study of His- 

tory and Geography 

Grade 4—Virginia History and Geog. 


ne 
Grade 5—United States History and 

Geography, North and South 

American History and Geography 
Grade 6—World History and Geog- 

aw 
Grade 7—Virginia History, Geogra- 

phy, and Government 
Grade 8—Beginning Period—Primitive 
Man to 1066 

Grade 9—Middle Period—From 1066 
to 1815 

Grade 10—Modern Period—Twentiet)h 
Century 

In a period given to an analysis of 
Social Studies textbooks the partici- 
pants revealed a belief that texts are 
often “heavy” with vocabulary, phrase- 
ology, and nonpertinent information, 
and that facts are sometimes misrep- 
resented. 

They made the following suggestions 
in this area: (1) Teacher committees 
should select texts, (2) Texts should 
be carefully examined for factual in- 
formation, (3) Texts should be chosen 
for accuracy and relevancy of content 
rather than for volume. 


Science 


Serving as leader for the Science 
Group was David Bridges, Maurice 
Brown was recorder and Hubert Davis, 
consultant. 

In the discussions held by this group 
the factors involved in the proper 
administration of the science program in 
the public schools were carefully con- 
sidered in the light of needs as well as 
materials available for use. As a result 
of this study, the following assump- 
tions were formulated: 

(1) The tempo of our times de 

mands the upgrading of the entire 
Science program. 
(2) The function of an elementary 
Science program is to teach the chil- 
dren to (a) Identify the problem, (b) 
Gather data, (c) Outline procedures, 
(d) Observe (e) Draw conclusions. 

(3) The two-fold aim of the Science 
program is: (a) To teach resourceful- 
ness, (b) To provide the best quality 
of tools in whatever quantity is avai 
able. 

(4) Practice in good research proc 
dures on an elementary level will resu't 
in unlimited actual research on tl 
secondary level. 

Proceeding on the theory that th 
listed assumptions were true, this grou 
offered a list of suggestions whic: 
might help the teacher of Science pe 
form more efhciently: 

(1) There should be more plannin 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Able teachers use the ABLE TEACHING AIDS which go 
hand in glove with the TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES, REVISED (for grades 1-9). 

Unusually complete MANUALS include full plans for 





unit introduction, development, and culmination. I|n- 
cluded are detailed lesson plans, material on creating 
interest, guiding activities, many suggested activities, 
terms to be understood. Full bibliographies. Note that 
the Manuals for grades 1 and 2 are interleaved teach- 
ers’ editions of the text. 
WORKBOOKS for each grade provide a wealth of 
stimulating activities, colorful maps, and many pictures 
in full color; and encourage independent study. 
TEACHERS’ EDITIONS of the Workbooks include Ginn and Company 


answers. Write for further information. 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


























In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves 
in Virginia. Contains all the latest essential 


information on the functioning of our state, 
city, and county governments. 148 pages, paper- 


bound. 
2 2 Ff 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE 

50¢ The Copy Postpaid 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 North 5th Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 


You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 

















40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More $ : to cover my order. Copies “Virginia’s 
Seginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- Name ee 
‘olds a word and picture story of Virginia 
‘listory. 836 pages—8 pages in color—150 illus- Street Address Copies “Study Scrapbook of 
rations. Idea] for study use or to cut out illus- City and State the Old Dominion” 
‘rations when making scrapbook. y 








(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Easy Way 
to Teach 
CURSIVE 
WRITING 














“YOUR ALPHABET GUIDE CHART” 


Here's a wonderful, new aid in teaching your pupils better cursive writing. 
Designed for teacher supervision or independent student use, Your Alpha- 
bet Guide Chart graphically illustrates the formation of each letter of the 


alphabet, plus numbers from | to 10. 


With handy ring binding, pages may be separated for student use 


or for posting on board or walls. 


Pages are 8!/2 by 22!/2 inches in size, clearly printed on heavy 


white paper. 


Send today for Your Alphabet Guide Chart. Price is only $3.52 per 


copy, postpaid. 


THE pore law COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 





The Better Way 


(Continued from page 48) 


and coordination among elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers. (2) 
Teaching aids are valuable in a supple- 
mentary capacity only—they cannot re- 
place real teaching. Such materials 
should be used to enhance presentation 
of basic concepts. (3) Teachers should 
use state-adopted texts as guides for 
teaching on grade levels. (4) Elemen- 
tary classroom demonstrations need to 
be greatly restricted. 


Creative Arts 


The group working on Creative Arts 
was led in its discussion by Mrs. 
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Virginia Scott. Recorder was Mrs. 
Mildred R. Meier. Dr. Bernard W. 
Busse was consultant. 

Concerned with the use of Creative 
Arts as a teaching device, the members 
of this group formulated a definition of 
creativity which served as a basis for 
their discussion. Their definition—“Cre- 
ativity is the outward expression of the 
inner feeling of the child; Creative 
Arts are the results thereof.” 

Consideration of the many facets in- 
volved in the use of creativity in the 
classroom resulted in a list of factors 
involved in the development of a pro- 
gram of Creative Arts. These were: 
(1) The child’s need for self-expres- 
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sion within the limits of his abilitics 
and interests. (2) The lack of under- 
standing of the public regarding the 
function of Creative Arts. (3) The 
lack of preparation in techniques need- 
ed to promote creative activities. (4) 
The need for better planning in the 
correlation of the Creative Arts ap- 


t 


proach to the entire instructional pro- 
gram. 

Participants of this group concluded 
that Creative Arts Programs should (|) 
Enrich experiences for the child, (2) 
Broaden meanings, (3) Lead to dis- 
covery of relationships, (4) Motivate 
interests and activities, (5) Release 
tensions and pent-up emotions, (6) 
Result in maximum growth, emotional 
refinement, and keener appreciation of 
the aesthetic. 

Highlighting the meeting of | this 
group was a demonstration by Dr. 
Busse. Using the participants as models, 
he showed how different features of a 
program of creativity could be utilized 
with children. He stressed the fact 
children should be given opportunity 
and freedom to imagine and portray. 
He emphasized the use of a basic 
material or activity as a starting point. 
Listed among these available resources 
were song, paper, wire, wood, clay, 
words, activity dance, sand, paint, and 
dramatic media. Dr. Busse suggested 
that art forms be combined to produce 
a more comprehensive pattern. Possible 
combinations included Art and Music, 
Art and Poetry, and Art and Story. 

The closing session of the conference 
was marked by a panel discussion with 
group leaders comprising the panel and 
Dorothy Herron, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, acting as 
moderator. 

Four questions were posed to the 
panel members, who answered in terms 
of the findings of their respective 
groups. The questions were: 

(1) What phases of their training 
have classroom teachers found to be 
most helpful in presenting their sub- 
jects in “The Better Way?” 

(2) How can teachers put into prac- 
tice the methods which they know rep- 
resent the best ways of teaching, so 
that the results will be satisfying to both 
educators and the lay public? 

(3) How can “The Better Way” 
of teaching be evidenced throughout 
the whole school program? 

(4) Do we practice what we teach 
in matters of personal conduct? 


A complete summary of the Twel/th 
Summer Conference of the VEA le- 
partment of Classroom Teachers may 
be had on request to the VEA of} ce 
or the DCT president, Miss Dorothy 
Herron, 2807 Stanhope Avenue, N»r- 
folk 12, Virginia. 
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Nature of Poetry 
(Continued from page 20) 


“The grizzly bear whose potent hug 
Was feared by all—is now a rug.” 


“The sword of Charlemagne the Just 
Is ferricoxide—known as rust.” 


“Great Caesar’s bust is on the shelf 
—.\nd I don’t feel so well myself.” 


| have never seen a bunch of kids 
that couldn’t get to playing techni- 
cally with light verse. I think it is 
enormously useful too, because it 
gets the solemnity, the high minded- 
ness, the over-seriousness of it out 
of the way. 

For another thing, light verse has 
nothing whatever but its technical 
performance on which to exist, 
whereas serious poetry cannot afford 
to be that clever. Some of its large- 
ness, its charge, consists of roughen- 
ing up and loosening the technical 
requirements. But the enormous 
cleverness of good light verse imme- 
diately points to the technical struc- 
ture of the poem. I certainly would 
not go into a class and say “This is 
pentameter, this is tetrameter, etc.” 
But let them get excited about trying 
some tricks, and bit by bit you can 
slip them the technical information. 
They will be happy to know that 
they have written tetrameter. It is 
one thing to memorize tetrameter, it 
is another thing to have them do a 
poem and say, “Ah hah! Now you 
know what tetrameter is, you have 
written it.” Catch them that way. I 
don’t think it is unmanageable. It is 
certainly no more unmanageable 
than trying to learn to play scales on 
the piano, exercising little basic 
pieces. It does require some technical 
in!ormation. 

very art is learned. There is no 
such thing as non-learned art: Oh, 
I suppose, primitivism is in a sense, 
anc yet there is a lot of unrecognized 
learning in that. What art forms can 
exist without techniques? The dan- 
e: 's that people think when you get 
to \.|king about technicalities you de- 
stroy “the beauty.” 

he middle question was, “Do I 
dis nguish between tone and _atti- 
tu?” Actually, it isn’t terribly es- 
serial to distinguish between them. 
[| ve tried to. I would say that tone 
is ‘.e way the author takes himself 
an attitude is the way he takes his 
subiect matter. He may take him- 
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METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


point the way toward 
more effective instruction 
because thoy dependably identify punile who need help 


in specific subject areas. Five subject-matter- 
oriented batteries are correlated to yield com- 
parable results at all levels from Grades 1.6 


Metropolitan’s Class Analysis Chart can facili- 
tate analysis of your pupils’ mastery of essential 
skills and information. Write for information. 


Hand- and machine-scorable editions are available. 
WORLD 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 











self with vast seriousness and his sub- 
ject matter lightly. Or he may take 
himself lightly and his subject mat- 
ter with vast seriousness. Henley 
takes himself with vast seriousness in 
“Invictus.” “Out of the night that 
covers me.” He also takes his sub- 
ject matter with full seriousness. It 
is possible for a man to take himself 
lightly and his subject matter intense- 
ly. The distinction is not one worth 
laboring, but I think it is one that 
does function in poetry. It is an in- 
teresting way of identifying the dif- 
ference between two poems, for ex- 


ample. What about the man who 
says, “I die for love. Oh, let me rise 
again.” He obviously wants me to 
feel terribly sorry. He has got some 
convincing to do, as Shelley has some 
convincing to do, when he says, “I 
fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed.” 
I am not left entirely convinced. He 
really wasn’t much of a bleeder. He 
had a good time. I am not sure but 
what he is trying to sell me a bill of 
goods. I don’t like to be sold bills of 
goods. I don’t think anybody should 
be sold bills of goods. You give your 


emotions away too easily. 
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CHARTS FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 





By 


MILTON O. PELLA 

















a) 


Milton 0. Pella is Pro- 
fessor of Science Educa- 
tion, University of Wis- 
consin. He taught ele- 
mentary school science 
for several years, is the 
author of a popular text- 
book, and is nationally 
known as a consultant 
in science curricula. 




















Illustrated above are the Elementary Science Charts 


in the new Easel-Portfolio mounting. 


160 Charts Cover The Following 
Major Classifications 


Living Things Light 

49 charts 8 charts 

Machines Sound 

16 charts 4 charts 

Magnets Seasons & Climate 
6 charts 18 charts 
Electricity Geographic Terms 
14 charts 5 charts 

Heat Rocks & Minerals 
6 charts 4 charts 

Matter Conservation 

4 charts 7 charts 

Air & Fire Universe & Space 
8 charts 11 charts 


Teachers Guide Important Part 
of Set 


Teachers will appreciate the help 
which this valuable guide will 
give them. It is written by the 
author of the charts, and is filled 
with practical teaching sugges- 
tions, key science questions, and 


suggested pupil activities. 


No. ES160, 160 charts in Easel-Portfolio mounting 


$90 


One Set Serves Several 
Rooms 


The charts are grouped into 14 
classifications, and within each 
classification are simple and ad- 
vanced concepts. While 4th 
grade pupils are using one group 
of charts, 5th and 6th graders 


can be using others. 


A Post Card will bring a set to your school for examination! 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO In Richmond, James Spraker, 515 Cokesburg Lane 


In Radford, H. C. Graybeal, Gilbert and Sullivan Streets 
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State Director of 
Secondary Education 





A. Gordon Brooks has been named 
State Director of Secondary Education. 
He moved up to this position on Aug- 
gust 16, succeeding Dr. Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson who was appointed State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Brooks came to the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1959 as super- 
visor of Secondary Education, having 
previously served as superintendent of 
Botetourt County schools. 

He has been a teacher and dean at 
Ferrum Junior College, teacher and 
coach at West Point High School, dis- 
trict supervisor of vocational rehabili- 
tation for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and held  principalships at 
Chuckatuck High School in Nanse- 
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or Persons 
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mond County, Brookville High School 
in Campbell County and Jefferson High 
School in Roanoke. 

A native of Mathews County, he 
graduated from Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Portsmouth. Mr. Brooks re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Randolph-Macon College in 1938 and 
earned his Master of Education degree 
in 1950 from the University of Vir 
ginia,. 


State Authority 





Dr. E. W. Rushton, superintendent 
of Roanoke City schools, is one of 
seven members appointed by Governor 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. to the new 
State Education Assistance Authority, 
created by the 1960 General Assembly. 
Other members include Senator W. N. 


YOUNGEST at NEA Convention is greeted by most ex 
perienced Virginia delegate. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Fry of Fairfax, crossed 
the country from Virginia to California, to attend her first 
convention at Los Angeles. With the proud parents of this 
youngest Virginian at the VEA luncheon is Dr. Cornelia 
Adair, past NEA president and a retired Richmond City 
Mr. Fry is president of the 
Fairfax Education Association, and his wife, Barbara, for- 
merly was a teacher. 


elementary school principal. 


Neff of Abingdon, Thomas N. Parsley 
of Roanoke, Del. James W. Roberts of 
Norfolk, Anne Dobie Peebles of Car- 
son, Del. C. Harrison Mann, Jr. of 
Arlington, and Del. W. Tayloe Mur- 
phy of Warsaw. 

The main purpose of this new au- 
thority is to help young Virginians ob- 
tain bank credit to finance a college 
education, assuring loans to college stu- 
dents, similar to the FHA setup. Dr. 
Aushton states “the Authority will con- 
cern itself with problems closely re- 
lated to the study of education beyond 
high school.” 

Dr. Rushton came to Roanoke in 
1952 as assistant superintendent of 
schools, advancing to the superintend- 
ency the following year. Before that 
he had been a superintendent of schools 
in South Carolina and served with the 
South Carolina State Department of 
Education. He holds AB and Litt.D. 
degrees from Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. and a MA degree from the 
University of South Carolina at Col- 
umbia. He has completed requirements 
for his Ph.D. with the exception of the 
dissertation from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


New Superintendent 





Edwin L. Lamberth has ad- 
vanced to the superintendency of the 
Norfolk City schools, having previously 
served as assistant superintendent since 
1949. He succeeds J. J. Brewbaker 
who retired this past school year. 

Mr. Lamberth is a native of Norfolk 


Ten-weeks-old Peggy Fry, 
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where he attended the public schools, 
graduating from Maury High School. 
He received his AB degree from the 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, and his MA degree from the 
University of Virginia where he is cur- 
rently enrolled in a doctoral program. 
In 1957 he participated in the Ad- 
vanced Administrative Institute at 
Harvard University, and he was one 
of twenty American administrators to 
attend a Seminar in Comparative Edu- 
cation in Europe during 1959. 

Mr. Lamberth began his professional 
career in Northampton County as a 
teacher at Eastville High School. He 
then returned to Norfolk as a teacher 


of English at Maury High School, and 
became assistant principal of the Maury 
Evening School, and an instructor in 
the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg. He was the first assist- 
ant principal at Granby High School 
and headed Granby for five years. 
Among many civic interests, he is a 
past president of the Lions Club, Nor- 
folk Executives Club, and Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League. Active in the Ghent 
Methodist Church, he has been chair- 
man of the board and teaches the Men’s 
Bible Class. He is also active in Boy 
Scouts, YMCA, Chamber of Com- 


merce, and a member of the Masonic 


Lodge and Scottish Rite in Norfolk. 
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for Grades 2-8 
ENGLISH 
IS OUR LANGUAGE 
Second Edition 


1961 Copyright 
by Sterling and others 


for Grades 7-12 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Seventh Edition 
by Tressler and others 


Books 1-2-3 
for Grades 7-8-9 


Courses 1-2-3-4 
for Grades 9-10-11-12 





Have you joined the chorus? 


Teachers want to sing . . . they 
want to shout . . . when they see 
how classes brighten under the 
encouragement of these Heath 
English programs. 


The texts in the English Is Our 
Language series are as lively as 
life, and as full of challenging 
activities. The program includes 
texts, studybooks, guides, and 
teacher’s editions of texts and 
studybooks. 


Each new edition of English in 
Action, since the successful first, 
has been made an enlarged op- 
portunity for serving teachers and 
students in the junior and senior 
high school grades, The program 
includes texts, teacher’s editions, 
teacher's manuals and complete 
answer books, practice books, 
teacher’s editions of practice books 
(with answers), supplementary 
tests (with answers). Here is 
everything! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 475 S. Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 


Representative: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa 
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Assistant Superintendent 





DeWitt T. Miller succeeds Earl B. 
Broadwater as Assistant Superintendent 
of Roanoke County Schools. Mr, 
Miller comes to this position from An- 
drew Lewis High School in Salem, 
having served as principal of that 
school for the past four years. 


Mr. Miller served on the staff of 
Parry McCluer High School in Buena 
Vista, Schoolfield High School in Dan- 
ville, and William Byrd High School 
in Vinton, directing the program in 
Diversified Occupations. 

From these posts he came to the posi- 
tion of Director of Instruction for Roa- 


noke County Schools. 


Mr. Miller earned his BA degree at 
Bridgewater College in 1941. Subse- 
quent graduate work has been done at 
the University of Florida, University 
of Virginia, and at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. His degree of MS in In- 
dustrial Arts was conferred by the latter 
institution. 

Active in professional organizations, 
Mr. Miller has recently been elected as 
President of District P of the Virginia 
Education Association, and serves on 
the VEA Board of Directors. 

He is a member of Central Church 
of the Brethren in Roanoke. 





Television Teaching 


Alexander Costea, science super- 
visor in Arlington elementary schools, 
has been named one of two teachers 
for the year in the fifth and sixth grade 
“Time For Science” television lessons 
broadcast by the Greater Washington 
Educational Television Association. 

Mr. Costea will continue his employ- 
ment with the Arlington schools but 
will devote the major share of his time 
to television teaching. Mrs. Margart 
Sheldon, formerly a fifth grade teacher 
at Taylor Elementary School in Arlin:- 
ton, will assist Mr. Costea in his science 
supervisory work to free him for the 
television teaching. 
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Administrative Assistant 





Henry |. Willett, Jr., former prin- 
cipal of Churchland Junior High 
School, has been appointed Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Superintendent 
of Norfolk County Schools. 

Mr. Willett’s duties will be con- 
cerned primarily with administration of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 under which 
school districts with Federally-connected 
students receive financial aid from the 
Federal Government for school con- 
struction and maintenance. He will 
also assist Superintendent E. W. Chit- 
tum with other administrative details 
in this continually expanding popula- 
tion area. 

Prior to his association with Norfolk 
County schools, Mr. Willett taught in 
the Martinsville City Schools. Mr. 
Willett has been principal at Church- 
land Junior High School since 1958. 
Prior to that he served as the first prin- 
cipal at Hodges Manor Elementary 
School when it opened in 1956. He 
returned to Norfolk County, where 
he grew up, in 1955 as a teacher in 
the seventh grade at Churchland Ele- 
mentary School. 

He holds an AB degree in history 
from Washington and Lee University 
and a MA degree in administration 
from the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Willett’s father was superintend- 
ent of Schools in Norfolk County in 
the early 1940’s and is now superin- 

ndent of Schools in Richmond, Vir- 

nla. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Willett is 
president of the Tidewater Chapter, 

ashington and Lee Alumni Associ- 

ion; treasurer of the Churchland- 
ive Branch Pony League; and a mem- 

of the Portsmouth Rotary Club, 
| Churchland Baptist Church. 


Preventorium Director 

Dr. Preston B. Lowrance has 
n named Medical Director of the 
ventorium by the University of Vir- 
ia Hospital. He replaces Doctors 
spess, Hollifield and Thorup who 
e been serving as acting directors 
ce the resignation of Dr. Gerald A. 

\\ illiams. 
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IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 


In the great majority of Virginia school divisions, group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plans, underwritten by Wash- 
ington National, are sponsored by the local education associa- 
tion. If you are newly employed by one of those divisions this 
year, the following policy provision is of importance to you: 


Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Education 
after the effective date of this policy have sixty (60) days 
from date of becoming so employed within which to make 
applications without evidence of insurability being re- 
quired, provided they are actively on duty and regularly 
employed. If application is not so made within said sixty 
(60) day period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the Company may be required. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these plans 
offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, in most 
instances, with the convenience of handling premium on a pay- 


roll deduction basis. For complete information, ask your 
Association President, or return the coupon below to us. 


NAME a) a 
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503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 











Elementary Supervisory Posts 


Mrs. Gennette Nygard has been 
named coordinator of Elementary Edu- 
cation in the Arlington County schools. 
She succeeds Dr. Levin B. Hanigan 
who resigned to become superintendent 
of schools at Mountainside, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Nygard came to the Arlington 
schools in 1949 as a classroom teacher. 
She was later promoted to elementary 
supervisor. She held this position until 
her present appointment, except for 
seven months in 1958 when she was 
acting director of instruction in Arling- 
ton. 

A graduate of the University of 


Chicago, Mrs. Nygard has a Master’s 
degree from the University of Mary- 
land. Her previous teaching experi- 
ence was in Illinois, Indiana, New 
Mexico and Colorado. 


Olivia Elder has been appointed an 
elementary supervisor in the Arlington 
County schools. For the past nine 
years she has been principal of Mc- 
Kinley elementary school in Arlington. 

Miss Elder is a graduate of the Flor- 
ence State Teachers College in Alabama 
and has a MA degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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Herbert F. Adams Mrs. Roxie Ramsey 





House-racing 


is old fashioned 


' and dangerous 


Frankly, it’s old-hat to race from kitchen to 
front hall to answer the phone. 

It’s hard on the disposition . . . interrupts 
work . . . and is dangerous if there are slippery 
floors and scatter rugs en route. It’s smarter, 
safer to have handy extension phones. 
(An extension costs less than 5¢ a day, too!) 


Our business office loves to make houses 
safer. Call today. Before you can say 
“old fashioned,” you can have your 


extensions installed. 


Ask about color phones— 
9 up-to-the-minute shades. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 








Mrs. Mildred M. 
White 
















In Memoriam 


Their works live on in the lives of othe: 


HERBERT FLEET ADAMS, SR.. 
Westmoreland County—A teacher of 
agriculture for thirty-three years in 
Westmoreland County, Mr. Adams 
died on March 30, 1960. He was a 
graduate of VPI and had studied at the 
University of Maryland. He had also 
taught Sunday School in the commun- 
ity for over thirty years. Resolutions of 
respect and esteem for this devoted vet- 
eran teacher were adopted by the Rich- 
mond-Westmoreland County Teachers 
Association. 


MRS. ROXIE STONE RAMSEY, 
Franklin County—With 36 years in 
teaching service in her native Franklin 
County schools, having retired in 1925, 
Mrs. Ramsey continued her interest in 
education until her death on April 23, 
1960. The words of Daniel Webster 
describe her faithful career, as ex- 
pressed by former students: “If we 
work upon marble, it will perish. If 
we work upon brass, time will efface 
it. If we rear temples, they will crum- 
ble to dust. But if we work upon 
men’s immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with high principles, with the 
just fear of God and love of their fel- 
low men, we engrave on those tablets 
something which no time can efface, 
and which will brighten and brighten 
to all eternity.” 


MRS. MILDRED McIVOR 
WHITE, Amherst County—Mrs. 
White, teacher in Madison Heights 
Elementary School, died March 13, 
1960, after a prolonged illness. She 
had served the profession for 37 years, 
having taught in Smyth County for 
one year and in Amherst County for 36 
years, where she was known as a dedi- 
cated and able teacher. 


JOHN SHADRACH CARTER, 
Nelson County—At the time of his 
passing last year, Mr. Carter had served 
as a member of the Nelson County 
School Board for nearly seven years. 
Tribute to his loyal service and devo- 
tion to community interests were sct 
forth in the November 4, 1959 minutes 
of the Nelson County School Board. 


NELLIE GORDON CHASE, La»- 
caster County—Having taught for 4) 
years in Lancaster County at Blut 
Point, Kilmarnock and White Stone 
schools, Miss Chase died on April 1}, 
1960. Her long and devoted teaching 
career followed that of her father and 
grandfather. Her entire life was spent 
in Kilmarnock. 
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JULIA DICKERSON, Staunton— 
Miss Dickerson died on February 12, 
1960, after an illness of 20 months. 
She taught in Bramwell, West Virginia, 
for four years and then returned to her 
ative Staunton where she taught in 
lomas Jefferson School for 26 years. 
e was active in church and civic af- 
fairs of Staunton. 


AI 


MRS. LOUISE MOORE DYKE, 
Newport News—Mrs. Dyke, teacher of 
the first grade at Magruder School, 
Newport News, died May 29, 1960. A 
native of Newport News, she had 
taught in the schools there for 16 years, 
and was highly esteemed. 


MRS. THELMA W. HUDGINS, 
Newport News—A teacher of the third 
grade at Magruder School, Newport 
News, Mrs. Hudgins died on April 25, 
1960. During her 17 years of service, 
she had taught in her native Newport 
News for 14 years, where tribute was 
paid to her Christian influence. 


FRANCES BLUE WOODSON, 
Richmond—A VEA staff member for 
37 years, Miss Woodson died in Rich- 
mond on May 5, 1960. She joined 
the staff of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in 1907 as secretary to the editor 
and had advanced to business manager 
of the Virginia Journal of Education 
when she retired in 1944. 


School Nurses Elect Officers 


At their spring meeting in May at 
Waynesboro, the School Nurses Sec- 
tion elected Mrs. Irene Southall as 
president. Other officers include Eliza- 
beth Moorefield as vice-president, Lil- 
lian Hawthorne as recording secretary 
and Mrs. Emily Bennett, corresponding 

retary. 

Mrs. Mildred Hoggard, current pres- 

nt, presided at the meeting in the 
Gcneral Wayne Hotel at which discus- 

ns were given on epilepsy and speech 

| hearing disorders. Dr. Fred E. 
Dicifuss, assistant professor of Neu- 
ogy and neurologist to seizure con- 
clinic, School of Medicine, Univer- 
of Virginia, spoke on “New Hori- 
s in Epilepsy.” Dr. James M. Mul- 
dore, director of Speech and Hear- 

Center at the University of Vir- 
ia, said in his discussion that speech 

hearing disorders are among the 
t numerous of all handicaps en- 
ntered among children. 

Jelegates to this meeting made a 
t of the Woodrow Wilson Rehabili- 


m Center. 
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FREE 
ORDER YOUR, Educalors TEACHING AIDS NOW 

















CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS — Four series of 
folders: ‘‘Facts About Fears,’’ ‘‘Classroom Nega- 
tives,”’ ‘‘Understanding Our Children” and ‘Tips 
to Teachers”; nine folders in each series. Excel- 
lent for all teachers, parents. 


BODY FUNCTION POSTERS — A series of nine 
posters on such topics as Digestion, Respiration 
and The Eye and Vision, uniquely presented. 
Excellent for any grade; one set per classroom. 


CAREER POSTERS — Colorful study incentive aids listing aptitudes 
and educational requirements for nine leading professions, includ- 
ing Space Scientist, Teacher and Physician. Excellent for 3rd grade 
through high school; one set per classroom. 


PARENTS TEACH ALSO! — A report-card enclosure designed to 
help parents help teachers by establishing a proper educational 
atmosphere in the home. Excellent for all age levels; available in 
required quantity. 

SAFETY POSTERS — A series of colorful school safety ‘“‘do’s and 


don’ts”’ in cartoon form, suitable for bulletin boards. Excellent 
for all age levels; one set per classroom. 


THE BEST “TEACHING AID” OF ALL 
... your Peace-of-Mind 


You teach your best . . . when you feel your best. Educators 
Living Security Income Protection plans have relieved financial 
worries for more than 215,000 teachers with cash payments 
totalling $23,000,000 since 1910. Monthly Income, Major Med- 
ical, Hospital-Surgical, Life Insurance — all these plans are 
available, and at low-cost Group rates. Inquire today. 


Note: New teachers can join their existing Educators Group with- 
out even answering health questions, and regardless of age or 
medical history. Write for information and an Enrollment Form. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P. 0. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me absolutely free and without obligation: 


—— sets, ‘‘Facts About Fears” ——. sets, ‘‘Body Function 





i 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| —_— sets, ‘‘Classroom Negatives” Posters” | 
| ——sets, ‘Understanding —— sets, ‘‘Career Posters” | 
| Our Children” ——. sets, ‘Safety Posters” | 
| —— sets, ‘Tips to Teachers” —— folders, “Parents | 
| Teach Also!” | 
| oO Group Information and Enrollment Form | 
J Your Name ........ cece cc cece ee ee eee eeeeeeeneees | 
| Name of School ..... : 
J. H. Stanley aS ee eee. eT eT eee Leek | 
State Mor. . 
Richmond | City and State... 60.0... ee eee ene ees 9 
Satchel ier ate cn ions che i: iets ee cacy een cies ns int nt 
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SERVICE AWARDS for twenty-five years or more were presented to five teach- 
ers at the spring meeting of the Richmond-Westmoreland County Education Asso- 
ciation held in the Washington and Lee High School. Shown with their pins are 
Giles Hudson, Mrs. Beatrice Sanders, and Mrs. Rebecca Anderson of Warsaw High 
School; Mrs. Ruth Forrester Hammack and Erasmus Derwin Booker of Farnham 
Presentation of the pins was made by L. C. Hodges, chairman of 
the Teacher-Welfare Committee, and W. Kuhn Barnett of the State Department 


High School. 


Date 
October 14 
October 3 
October 21 
March 11 ‘61 
October 15 
October 14 
October 14 
October 3 
October 7 
October 7 
September 24 
October 14 
October 7 
September 24 
October 15 
September 26 


ree Corners 


Ys 








District Meetings 


TOES 


Place Building 
Fredericksburg Mary Washington College Auditorium 
Newport News Warwick High School 
Richmond Hotel Jefferson 
Petersburg Bolling Junior High School 
Danville George Washington High School 
Bedford Bedford High School 
Harrisonburg Madison College, Wilson Hall 
Falls Church J.E.B. Stuart High School (Fairfax County) 


Bristol 
Charlottesville 


Virginia Junior H. S. 
Albemarle High School 


Tazewell Tazewell High School 
Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson High School 
Radford Radford College Auditorium 
Leesburg Loudoun County High School 
Big Stone Gap Powell Valley High School 
Salem Andrew Lewis High School 


Hours 
9:30- 1:15 P.M. 


8:45- 1:00 P.M. 


9:00- 3:00 P.M. 


9:00- 1:00 P.M. 


9:30- 1:00 P.M. 
9:00- 1:00 P.M. 
9:00- 1:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
9:00- 1:00 P.M. 


9:00- 1:00 P.M. 
9:00- 1:00 P.M. 


9:30- 2:30 P.M. 
8:45- 1:00 P.M. 


9:15-12:30 P.M. 
8:30- 1:15 P.M. 


of Education brought a timely message on “This Truly Great America of Ours.” 
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Southampton Installs Officers 


Charles R. Coates, president; Mrs. 
Betty S. Miller, vice-president; and 
Ina G. Ridley, secretary-treasurer were 
installed in a candlelight service at 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
Southampton Education Association 
on May 24. These officers will serve 
for the 1960-62 sessions. 

Final reports of the association 
work were adopted at the brief busi- 
ness meeting at which out-going pres- 
ident, Raymond Bodkin, presided. 
Miss Bessie Dickens of the Sedley 
Elementary faculty, only retiring 
teacher, was recognized. 

Guest speaker for the occasion was 
A. G. Jefferson of Lynchburg, lay 
leader of the Virginia Methodist Con- 
ference. Mr. Jefferson emphasized 
the necessity of courage in meeting 
problems in the teaching profession 
today. 

The Newsoms Elementary faculty 
were hosts to the teachers, school 
board members, retired teachers, and 
other special guests. 

Organ music was played through- 
out the evening by Kay Cobb, a 
Southampton student. 


Special Education 
Department to Vote 
on Dues 


In its rapidly growing program, Spe- 
cial Education having begun as a sec- 
tion in 1950 and becoming a depart- 
ment of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in 1954, expansion projects re- 
quire financial underwriting. Hence, 
at its November business meeting the 
Department will vote on the levying of 
annual dues of one dollar. As noted in 
the January 1960 issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education, of the 11 depart- 
ments and 23 sections, only three de- 
partments and three sections do not 
have dues, of which the Special Edu- 
cation Department is one. Other con- 
stitutional changes to be acted upon 
are included in this issue of the Journal. 
The Special Education Department is 
also having a separate luncheon this 
year, having previously met in joint 
luncheon session with the Guidance 
Section. 

While dues will help identify active 
members among the growing mailing 
list of more than 400, those interested 
in the work of Special Education will 
be welcome at the meetings of this de- 
partment. 


Mrs. Lothaine B. Price, President 
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Here are some teaching advantages of THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES. 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES is a 
1960-1961 program. 


ADVANTAGE: This modern program meets the 
requirements of new English curricula. It provides 
the latest and strongest procedures 

in teaching English. 


Direct and systematic instruction in grammar fundamentals 
is given at the elementary level, preparing fully for 
individualized study of grammar at the high school 

level. Handbooks are included in high school texts. 


ADVANTAGE: This increases power to apply grammar 
concepts in all written and oral communication. 


Organization of every chapter is based on 
lesson-plans linked in a tested learning sequence. 


ADVANTAGE: This’ simplifies lesson preparation 
for the teacher, saves hours of valuable time. 





TEACHERS ANNOTATED EDITIONS combine pupil's 
text, manual, and a system of marginal notes ina 
convenient volume for each grade. 


ADVANTAGE: This brings to your classroom 
every day the ideas, suggestions, and experience 
of master teachers. 


DR. THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK is senior author 

and coordinator of the entire series. Dr. Pollock is 
internationally recognized as an authority on the 
English language arts. 


ADVANTAGE: This means that the series is 
based on sound scholarship, modern research, | 
and solid teaching achievement. | 





your students to meet the demands of today's 
curriculum and today's world. 


These advantages mean success in preparing | 
1 | 





THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


Elementary program Grades 2-7 Your Macmillan representative in Virginia is 

High school program Grades 8-12 Russell B. Hay | | 
by Dr. Thomas Clark Pollock and 7707 Rock Creek Road | | 
a staff of distinguished co-authors. Richmond 29, Virginia | | 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
IS NOW TAUGHT 
in 20,000 SCHOOLS 





Leathercraft Billfolds 
Craftools Moccasins 
Metal Stamps Saddles 
Garment Buckles 
Making Zippers 
Pearl Snaps Belts 
Coin Purses Books 
| Gun Holsters Cement 
| Dyes & Oils Chaps 
Leather Knives 
Hand Bags Shoes 


And Hundreds of Other Items 


FREE INSTRUCTION FILMS 
TANDY LEATHER CO. “Si; 


P. O. BOX 791-GB FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








Accepted Procedure... 
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STAFF OF SCHOOL PAPER, The Berkeley Buzzer, at work. Editors and 


reporters “buzz” at the John L. Berkeley School, Danville, as Principal J. T. 
Harden and their sponsor, Mrs. Irene Clark, supervise. 


The BERKELEY BUZZER, 
school paper for the John L. Berkeley 
School at Danville, had its beginning 
in 1945. For fifteen years this paper 
has been a school-wide project for all- 
grade and all-age participation in crea- 
tive writing. It is a means of keeping 
pupils, teachers, and parents informed 
about the school program. Berkeley 
believes that information leads to un- 
derstanding, and understanding to bet- 
ter relationship with the community. 
The school paper serves as a vehicle 
for learning skills and an instrument 
that fosters good public relations. 

Seven or eight issues are published 
each school year. Several meetings are 
held with the faculty advisor, Mrs. 
Irene Clark, fifth grade teacher, and 
the principal, J. T. Harden, prior to 
each publication. Beginning with the 
third grade, each room and SCA elect 
two reporter representatives who express 
the opinions of the class and decide on 
curricula activities to be published, in 
addition to home room news. PTA 
news is gathered by one of the reporters 
through interviews, and the PTA presi- 
dent writes articles for the paper on 
special information that should reach 
the homes. 

Each family represented in Berkeley 
School receives a copy of The Buz- 
zer, which last year amounted to 330 
families, The Buzzer also has a mailing 
list of approximately 30 which includes 
the superintendent of schools, members 
of the school board, elementary schools 
in Danville, public library, visiting 
teacher, local newspapers and radio 
stations, advertisers, and the Elemen- 
tary Division of the State Department 
of Education. 

When a new staff member of The 
Buzzer asked, “How did Berkeley 


School get its name?”, the question 


provided opportunities for real pupil 
research. Old documents, letters, and 
records were uncovered and relatives 
interviewed, including an_ interview 
with Mr. Berkeley’s son, then mayor of 
Goldsboro, North Carolina. The in- 
formation secured on one of Danville’s 
pioneers in education was a worthwhile 
experience in the techniques of re- 
search. The Buzzer published the 
story under the title, “Who Was John 
L. Berkeley?” 

Many pupils have pursued their in- 
terest in journalism after leaving Berk- 
eley and have done creditable work on 
the high school paper and annual. 

Teachers and pupils find The Buzzer 
a valuable source of reference material, 
preserving the history of the school as 
written by Berkeley pupils during the 
past fifteen years. Fifth grade pupils 
have compiled all editions, volume 1- 
15, for binding and each volume will 
be catalogued and placed in the school 
library. 


WHAT IS A QUALITY 
TEACHER? 

The immediate past president of 
the National Education Association 
recently defined three basic attributes 
of the “quality teacher.” Said W. W. 
Eshelman, a teacher himself, mem- 
ber of a teaching family, and one 
who is closely associated with teach- 
ers in his present post as a Pennsyl- 
vania superintendent of schools: 

* a teacher has to be some- 

thing. 


® a teacher has to know some- 
thing. 


® a teacher has to be able to 
impart something 
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Ss) SOUTH AMERICA 
@A arRouND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 








The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard wc** vou do through the long 


winter months. | 
e 


: ; , f . Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
. P ° ° e tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
PULASKI COUNTY president, Earl Tilson, presides at spring banquet in the Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 


three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 


Dublin High School. Seated at left is VEA President Martha Anthony, guest famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 


: : : _ . : ach to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
speaker for the occasion. She was introduced by Emma Gallimore, center, ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 


president of District M. Superintendent Frank J. Critzer, right, presented 25- ee eee 
year service pins to the following Pulaski County teachers—Mrs. Mabel G. . ol | 
Meadows, Mrs. Ann McConnell Grigsby, Ora H. Cassady, Margaret Mathena, pba aed eae ee 
Mrs. Zella B. Sisk, Mrs. Julia O. Booze, Mrs. Eula M. Phillips, and Mrs. Se ce. dee eee ae ee 


Blanche Fulks many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 


hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


Committee on Merit y T U DY A BR © A D 





cette P 





Pay, met in Richmond 


to determine ways in 250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
which the VEA could Recedtamenticcatnandanntiviventss Rese 
implement the recom- opera — : 
mendation of the VEA 
Salary Committee that 
ten local school divi- 
sions participate in a | ) , 
study a the local level | Class Rings 
on merit pay. Dr. Rob- | 
ert Gibson of Albe- 
marle, second from . 
right, top picture, re- Commencement 
ported his findings on 
mar poy fer tls dee- Announcements 
toral thesis. Other 
members of the com- 
mittee are shown dis- 
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Medals and Trophies 


Caps and Gowns 
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W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


3110 W. MARSHALL STREET 
EL 8-6188 
, (if no answer, EL 8-0305) 
—  ! oe eg ae “q P. O. Box 475 
ra | 


all ; RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE FOLLOWING 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
& SUPPLIES 


Language Laboratories 


Foreign Language Records 
& Tapes 


Filmstrip & Slide Projectors 
Filmstrip & Slide Files 
Film Can Labels 


Filmstrip & Tape Storage 
Cabinets 


McGraw-Hill Science, Math, 
& Foreign Language 
Filmstrips 


Slides 

Tape Recorders 
Recording Tape 

Tape Duplicating Service 
Overhead Projectors 


Transparencies for Over- 
head Projector 


Transparency Slide Making 
Materials 


Opaque Projectors 
Projection Screens 
Projection Tables & Stands 


Wilson Movie Mover Class- 
room Rear Projector 


Projection Lamps 
Record Players 
Avery Labels 


W. A. YODER CO. 
714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Va. 
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Dean Cherry Reviews Dr. Thayer’s New 
Book on The Role of the School 


The Role of the School in 
American Society, by V. T. Thayer, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1960. 530 p. 

This book may well become a classic. 
It is certainly a major contribution to 
educational literature. It contains a 
wealth of useful information and pre- 
sents a thoughtful analysis of school 
functions in a changing society. Every 
serious student of education will want 
to read it carefully. It is also good 
reading for the layman. 

The first five chapters are devoted to 
a discussion of the “formative ideas” 
which have served as guides to educa- 
tors and laymen in the development 
of our school system. The ideas or 
basic assumptions, according to Dr. 
Thayer, are: (1) faith in education, 
(2) acceptance of change, (3) con- 
ception of the school as a supplemen- 
tary institution, (4) belief in a high 
degree of local control, and (5) ad- 
herence to the principle of equality of 
opportunity. 

Part II describes the changes in the 
economic and social status of youth. 
This analysis is a powerful argument 
for a continuation and intensification 
of efforts to enrich and broaden the 
curriculum. The final chapter in this 
section stresses the school’s responsi- 


bility “of fostering an intellectual dis. 
cipline unique in the history of civili- 
zation.” Intellectual experience must 
take its character from the nature of 
the world in which we live today, con- 
tends Dr. Thayer. 

Part III is a brilliant and scholarly 
analysis of theories of learning upon 
which educational practice has been 
and is based. The first chapter in this 
section describes certain aspects of 
colonial thought and practice which 
had enduring effects on education. Dr. 
Thayer then shows how conditions in 
the New World led to different con- 
ceptions of man and his destiny and to 
changes in the schools. He is at his 
best when he presents his analyses of 
the resulting educational theories. 

The final section of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of certain critical 
issues in contemporary education. The 
appraisal of the situation in each case 
is objective. Dr. Thayer is not seeking 
to indoctrinate, but to inform. It is 
possible to guess where his sympathies 
lie, but his primary purpose is to give 
the reader food for thought. 

Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dean 
The Curry Memorial School 
of Education 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 





Proposed Revision of Constitution 
Department of Special Education, VEA 


On June 9, 1960 the Committee 
for Revision of the Constitution of the 
Department of Special Education of 
the VEA met at the Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center, Fishersville, Vir- 
ginia, and made the following recom- 
mendations to be presented to the De- 
partment for action at the November 
meeting: 

1. Article II, Section 3, should in- 
clude youth and adults following 
the word “children”. 

2. Article II, Section 5, should be 
changed to read: “- - - - under- 
standing of the needs of excep- 
tional children and youth, through 
research - - - -.” 

3. Article III, Section 1, have the 
phrase added after VEA “by 
the payment of annual dues of 
one dollar.” 

4. Article IV, Section 1, the latter 
part of the sentence should be 
changed to read “- - - - for a per- 
iod of two years beginning imme- 
diately following the VEA Con- 
vention at which they were 
elected.” 


5. Article VIII, page 3, that a Sec- 
tion 2 be added as follows: “The 
Executive Committee shall hold 
at least one meeting per year, 
this being held at the time and 
place of the general annual meet- 
ing.” 

6. That a Section 7 be added to Ar- 
ticle II of the By-Laws, as fol- 
lows: The Membership Commit- 
tee shall be responsible for the 
revision of the membership list at 
least once during their two-year 
term of office, and to check the 
mailing list for the Special Edu- 
cation Newsletter against the 
afore mentioned membership list. 
This Committee shall be respon- 
sible for securing new members 
throughout the year. 


7. That Article VI, page 4—“and as 
amended November 1960”, be 
added. 


Constitution Revision Committee 
Helen Garrett, Chairman 
Mildred Higgs 
George W. Swartz 
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District H Awards 


Scholarship 

Mrs. Mildred M. Leigh, Chairman 
of District H Scholarship Committee, 
has announced that Mary Frances 
Tyler is the recipient of the 1960 Dis- 
trict H Scholarship. 

Miss Tyler graduated from Hern- 
don High School in June 1957 and 
has been attending Madison College 
for the past three years. She is ma- 
joring in Business Education and plans 
to return to District H to teach upon 
craduation. 


Adult Education Week 

Adult Education Week has been set 
for September 12-16 in the Richmond 
area when more than 8,000 Richmond 
area adults are expected to enroll in 
over 400 different evening college, 
trade, vocational, professional and hob- 
by courses offered by six Virginia in- 
stitutions. The cooperative program of 
these evening classes for adults is co- 
ordinated by the University Center in 
Virginia, 1 West Main Street, Rich- 
mond 20, Virginia, which will supply a 
complete listing of the courses offered 
by the participating schools. 
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MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


Vegetable regulars star in new role as 
children stamp out imaginative and 
decorative designs on colorful paper. 


It's fun to produce prints with blocks 
cut from potatoes and carrots and to 
see what patterns can be had with the 
cross sections—also with arcs of 
celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric 
circles of onion halves. 

Use tempera or powdered paint, 
mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
with a paint or paste brush to vege- 
table “block.” Keep vegetable dry. 
Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
paint dry before adding another color. 


Prints make pictures for child’s 
room, book covers, gift wrapping 
paper, greeting cards, etc. 


Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 
carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
and carved potato and carrot make design. 
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Slice vegetable; cut design. 
Blot excess moisture and 
let stand half hour to dry. 





Mix tempera or powdered 
paint to a consistency of 
cream; apply to the design. 





Place paper upon pad of 
newspaper. Press design to 
paper; hold firmly; remove. 





Enjoy the 


" lively, satisfying flavor 

of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


NATION-WIDE 


We shall have many unfilled vacancies all through September. These are in the better schools 
requiring well-qualified teachers. 
No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





Vacancies Today — $4000-$6500 
Maryland — Virginia — New York 


605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 
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Yours FOR 
THE ASKING 


This column is prepared just to help you 
secure quickly and easily material for per- 
sonal or professional use. You may order 
any number of the items listed below by 
using the coupon at the end of the col- 
umn. Be the first in your school to use 
the new material. 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 
Brochure on rubber stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to 
about 4th grade. (Summit Indus- 
tries) 

3. Leathercraft Catalog One hundred 
and twelve pages, leather, kits, tools, 
supplies, teaching aids, instruction. 
Movies available free of charge from 
Tandy Managers in 96 stores nation- 
wide. (Tandy Leather Company ) 

4. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc._ 

7. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
to earn money for group activities. 
(Ideal Gift Tie) 

8. Helpful Material for Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level: 
(a) “You’re a Young Lady Now” 
for girls 9 to 11; (b) “Very Person- 
ally Yours” for girls 12 and over. 
Plus these helpful new teaching aids; 
(c) A Practical Guide for Teaching 
Menstrual Hygiene; (d) Menstrual 
Physiology Chart; (e) Product dem- 
onstration kit. (For teachers of 4th, 
Sth and 6th grade.) See ad in this 
issue for ordering the Walt Disney 
production, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation,” and the above educational ma- 
terial. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Educational Dept. 

ll. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 


tw 


dents or school groups to raise money 
for band uniforms, instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, etc., with sale of 
pecan candies in boxes personalized 
with picture of school group. (Stuc- 
key’s, Inc.) 

12. Worktext Catalog. Lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- 
ers and library books. The fields cov- 
ered are mathematics, science, read- 
ing, music, history, geography, in- 
dustrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health, and many others as 

well as many types of achievement, 

evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 72 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 

16. Light and Sight. Teaching Aid Pro- 
grams for elementary grades and high 
schools. Includes teacher's guide 
books, student’s booklets, visual aids. 
(Better Light, Better Sight Bureau) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company ) 





Virginian Writes 
Music Textbook 


W. CLYDE DUVALL, director of 
Music Education and Teaching Mater- 
ials for Norfolk County Schools, has 
authored THE HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND DIRECTORS HANDBOOK, 
a new 224-page college-level text pub- 
lished last May by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
The book is also designed to serve as a 
guide to the teacher in the field. 

Mr. Duvall is a native of Farmville 
and studied at Hampden-Sydney and 
Washington Musical Institute. Organ- 
izer of the instrumental music pro- 
grams in Charlotte and Buckingham 
counties, he joined the Norfolk County 
teaching staff in 1945 and organized 
the band program at Norview High 
School. Mr. Duvall was appointed di- 
rector of Music Education in 1952 and 
has administered the teaching 
terials program since 1955. 


ma- 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the number circled. 


Available in 
school year of 


1960-61 only. 


I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 
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School Name 
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Available only in the United States of America 
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Readers of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion sent in 937 coupon requests from the 
“Yours for the Asking"’ column last year—or 
42 per cent of its circulation made use of the 
offerings on this page according to State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church 
groups, womens clubs, 
ete., interested in 
earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1) 
sale of attractive Gift 
Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. 
Write for FREE 
sample brochure to- 


day. IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. 66Y, Paterson 3, New Jersey 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
lo] Seeitl-y-\:)6 mete] me) ii+met-¥ i+):le)-¥'t0) 


$1.25 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 154” manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, 
black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only one 
color and size per set. Reuseable adhesive $1/pack. 
Order by mail or write for free samples. C.O.D. 
is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 406 
1946 Hillhurst, Los hanitee 27, Calif. 
































' CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


i You Can Give Them a Chance 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet, with music desk stand 
and three 50c books of music___......-$1.50 
($2.75 Value) 
Dept. T Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St. 








4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 


facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 

f economics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 


e areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
Light utility sponsor. For free kit, 

write: Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, Dept. STM, P. O. — Grand 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 147TH St., RicHMOND, VA. 














Authors Wanted By 
N. Y. Publisher 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed. Send for free booklet ST-40, Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 





FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 
“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 
TOP PROFITS — NO INVESTMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Write us for details on our guaranteed 
fund raising plan. 

EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave Richmond 28, Va. 














mp eabnenenaliaen een 
MARKS OF MERIT 
PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 

encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


SUMMIT 


P.O. BOX 607 


Excellent 


INDUSTRIES 


Highland Park III 
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shades of royalty 


REGAL AMETHYST 





Fashion's newest jewel-tone. 
Elegantly flattering in our 
Huntleigh suit of Bellaine all 
wool tweed. From a collection 
exclusively ours, 145.00 


Matching rayon crepe | 
blouse, 20.00 | 
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RICHMOND CHARLOTTESVILLE *~ ROANOKE LYNCHBURG 
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Financing 
a College Education 
in Virginia 


at Virginia Colledes 


md Sources foy Funds 
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Already in Its 4th Printing... 


Yours Free at The Bank of Virginia! 


The Bank of Virginia has often been called the bank of Virginia teachers. 


Naturally, we take great pride in this reputation, for we are genuinely inter- 


advance. 


by your full-service bank. 


sobodaté @,f8t0813 


Member Federal Deposit 


Richmond . Petersburg ° 








Roanoke 


ested in all that pertains to education . . 


ing young people and their parents to plan for it and save for it... 
This booklet is an excellent example. A factual, non-commercial 


Insurance Corporation . 


. teachers, students, the schools 


themselves. We strive to promote college as an attainable goal by encourag- 


well in 


publication, it covers the “where, how much and how” aspects of a college 
education in Virginia. Many teachers have found it an invaluable guide, 
which students may take home. You can obtain a copy of this booklet at any 
office of The Bank of Virginia. Come in, or write. Prepared as a public service 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Newport News * Portsmouth ° Norfolk 


